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CATARACT OF LODORE. 


[The following whimsical lines from the pen of one of the best scholars | 


and first poets of his age, are so descriptive of our own Niagara, that we 
readily comply with the wishes of a friend, and give them an insertion. ] 


How does the water come down at Lodore ? 


Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling ; 
Here smoking and frothing, 
Its tumult and wrath in, 

It hastens along, conflicting strong ; 
Now striking and raging, 
As if a war waging, 

Its caverns and rocks among. 
Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and flinging, 
Showering and springing, 
Eddying and whisking, 

Sy 4 and frisking, 
Turning and twisting, 
Around and re ; 
Collecting, disjecting, 
With endles rebound ; 
Smiting and fighting, 

A sight to delight in ; 

Conleunding, astounding, 

Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 


Receding and speeding, 
And shocking and rocking, 
And darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing and hissing, 
And dripping and skipping, 
And whitening and brightening, 
And quivering and shivering, 
And hitting and splitting, 
And shining and twining, 
And rattling and battling, 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring, 
And waving and raving, 
And tossing and crossing, 
And flowing and growing, 
And running and stunning, 
And hurrying and skurrying, 
And glittering and flittering, 
And gathering and feathering, 
And dinning and spinning, 
And foaming « .d roaming, 
And dropping and hopping, 
And working and jerking, 
And guggling and struggling, 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And thundering and floundering, 
And falling and bawling and sprawling, 
And driving and riving and striving, ; 
And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, 
And sounding and bounding and rounding, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
Dividing and gliding and sliding, , 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 
And clattering and battering and shattering, 
And gleaming and streaming, and steaming and beaming, 
And rushing and flushing, and brushing and gushing, 
And flapping and rapping, and clapping and slapping, 
And curling and whirling, and purling and twirling, 
Retreating and beating, and meeting and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying, and playing and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing, and glancing and Leating, 
Recoiling, turmoiling, and toiling and boiling, 
And thumping and flumping, and bumping and jumping, 


BURTS, U. 8. N., AUTHOR OF THE ‘“‘ SCOURGE OF THE OCEAN.” 

Thirty-six hours after the departure of the Sea King, the Sparrow-Hawk’s 
anchor was hove up, and she stood out of the harbor of Havana under a 
press of canvess. As it was Sutherland’s avowed intention to search for 
her in every port of the West Indies, he shaped his course for the Wind- 
ward Islands, and touched at them all in succession, but his expedition was 
ineffective, and the last one of all the group sunk again in the blue waters 
of the Carribean without his having obtained any tidings of the vessel in 
question ; dispirited at such ill success, he put his helm up, and again re- 
turned to leeward. For three days the weather continued favorable, the 
breeze blew fresh and fair, and the sky was without a cloud ; but the morn- 


. ing of the fourth dawned loweringly upon the ocean, a fine wind had swept 


the Sparrow-Hawk along throughout the night watches, but with the first 
Indication of dawn it died away and fell a dead calm, and the air became 
oppressively hot and difficult of respiration ; cloud after cloud, too, piled 
upon one another, and the entire mass grew blacker and blacker, until night 
seemed to triumph over the coming day, and again resume her ebon throne 
in the concave realm above. 


Sutherland came on deck with a countenance unusually anxious. ‘ Mr. 
Topblock,”’ said he, ‘“‘ give me the trampet—I fearwe've a hurricane brew- 
ing about us—the barometer has fallen rapidly within the last half hour, 
and it still continues to descend.”’ As soon as he finished this remark, he 
commenced issuing the necessary orders for reducing sail; the topsails 
were close reefed, and the fore and mizen afterwards securely furled, the 
topgallant masts, mizen topmast, and mizen topsail yard, were then sent on 
deck, the mainsail was snugly furled, and the foresail close reefed, the fly- 
ing jib-boom was also rigged in, the jib hauled down, and the fore-storm 
staysail set with both s . trimmed flat aft. While these dispositions 
were going on alofi, © carpenters on deck were battening down the 
hatches, and rigging the pump gear ; men were setting up the boats gripes, 











the quarter gunners housing and securing the battery, and all hands, in a 
word, employed in getting the ship ready to buffet for mastery with those 
awful blasts, that still at times sweep over the Eden-like islands of the 
Carribees, hurling their smiling towns and villas into terrific ruin, and car- 


| rying desolation abroad upon their waters, as if they bore indeed upon their 


wings the curse of an offended Deity. Still, with untiring alacrity, the 
crew of the Sparrow-Hawk continued their labors ; but few orders came 
from the quarter-deck, every man present knew what was to be done in 
such an emergency, and each of them sprang to execute whatever service 
had not been commenced by another. The sky yet continued to darken, 
and the lightning now gave out the only brightness that guided the work 
of the mariners, and as its livid rays darted along the deck of the ship, the 
countenances of all on board glowed with a ghastly hue, and they seemed 
more as demons than as men. The thunder, which at first was but heard 
in low growls about the horizon, now seemed to have rolled up to the ze- 
nith, and there it commenced crashing in awful and rapid explosions. 

Still it was calm, not a breath of air stirred abroad, and the anxious 
mariner elevated his palm in vain to ascertain the direction of the expected 
wind. The Sparrow-Hawk had not moved a yard in advance during the 
space of an hour, and her only motion was a wild roll as she obeyed the 
heave of a sea that seemed to respire in fearful suspense as it awaited the 
approach of the coming storm. 





‘Mr. Yarnall, this is terrible,” said Sutherland, turning to his first lieu- 
tenant. 
| ‘Terrible, indeed,” replied Yarnall; but in that moment none of his 
| characteristic remarks followed the exclamation. 

“Do you perceive any thing that I have left undone in getting the ship 

snug?” 

“‘ Nothing,” responded the first lieutenant. 
| The lightning now continued to flash incessantly, the whole heavens 
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were illuminated by one extended sheet of electricity, the sea too seemed | Up flew the topmen, the gaskets were cleared away, the clewlines start- 
an ocean of liquid fire, and the thunder crashed with a violence that caused } ed, and the sheets hauled home, but scarcely had it been extended a minute 
the Sparrow-Hawk to tremble in every timber; peal succeeded peal in | when it split from head to foot, and like the foresail lashed itself to frag- 
quick succession, and each seemed nearer than its precursor, as if a hundred ments. 

thousand bars of iron had been launched from the highest pinnacle of Hea- \ Sutherland threw down the trumpet with sheer vexation, for with the ex- 
ven upon the surface of the world below. It was in truth such a convui- } ception of the mainsail, which was of little or no use in the present case, 
sion as the poet in the power of his fancy might have connected with the | there was not a square sail aloft. ‘ Mr. Yarnall,” said he, “let the sail- 

















ejectment of Lucifer from the sacred places of Paradise. This was Na- 1 maker get up the new fore and main topsails, and foresail—we’ll send them 
ning gathered itself within the bosom of the clouds, and partial obscurity | These orders were obeyed with accustomed promptitude, the spare can- 
: l verful to suffer it to be bent. This gave rise 
d fi the quarters of heaven, the air was hot || 8°e4t degree, was still too power 
mien engin se geo ar nana, |/to much uneasiness in the mind of Sutherland, as he feared that the Sea 
and more, at each moment ; the men fairly gasped for breath, and the per- | King would embrace the earliest opportunity of spreading her sails to the 
me : a 5 ith \clews of her main-topsail stretching themselves towards the extremities of 
“Leck!” excipinsd Tarte, weising Sutherland's am wih one of | the yard, while at the same time, the foresail fell, bellied out for a moment 
: ‘ : ; | and then extended itself to the forecastle ; in another instant the inequality 
the attention of another to some object of more than ordinary interest. i 
ict ls us aD commenced driving ahead at a rate that promised to put her hull down 
appeal, but turning to the indicated direction he beheld the clouds lifting latin ie naiam okt enti cata P P 
themselves rapidly from the horizon and exposing a sky of a bright brazen operte ere grew black with rage, and after muttering a fierce 
’ . || invective through his clenched teeth, he ordered the larboard bow chaser to 
the air became suddenly as cold as the atmosphere of a high northern lati- || AR FAM get 
eS eres. ee Smeal eae me ame REMNDTY Soeee £P seine | the breeze, but the ball passed harmlessly over her. 
them. Instantly the Sparrow-Hawk commenced driving through the ocean } “ Yes,” replied the commander, “we have no alternative but to permit 
and sent them roaring in foamy furrows astern, the wind howled through | wating.” 
the rigging and spars, and so deafening was the chaos, that Heaven's ar- | 
| place in the heavens, the storm spirit had vanished, and Peace again smiled 
Sutherland put the bell of the trampet close to the quarter-master’s ear ; } upon a scene, that but a little while before might have led one to imagine 
ter-master nodded assent, and cast his eyes aloft to make the course of the | through the ocean under a broad spread of canvass, but a wide waste of 
wind vane. | 
The power of the hurricane had kept down the sea, and the motion of | the latter was just perceptible on the farthest verge of the horizon. 
the Sparrow-Hawk was graceful and easy, although the waters swept by | 
7 "Ss a. 
the gale that the fore and main topmasts buckled forward, and threatened THE LOVER’S QUARREL. 
at every moment to snap the back stays that supported them. | A TALE OF THE ENGLISH CHRONICLES. 
¥arnall. Sutherland acknowledged the truth of the remark with a nod, | naez Sow Seed, eaeb oF te: nant: itty, seit evigunet Suanly weltass of Eng 
but he knew it would be useless to attempt handing them, as th ited | ‘ : 
orice i » alii? inal eal eagaiong | the day corresponded with her, and cribb’d all their good things from her 


ture’s last and mightiest effort : the thunder died suddenly away, the light- | aloft as soon as the weather will permit us.” 
again fe!l upon the bosom of the trembling deep. | vass was ranged along the deck, but the gale, although it moderated in a 
to suffocation, and the difficulty of respiration seemed to increase more | 
; : \ » i i t he beheld th 
spiration rolled thick and fast from their foreheads. breeze, nor was he mistaken, for, on turning to the stranger, he behe e 
those powerful grasps that an excited man is apt to use when directing | 
: : of the speed of the two vessels was at once perceptible, for the Sea King 
The latter was for an instant startled by so rude and unceremonious an 
{| 
tinge beyond, then a flood of sickly light poured in upon the waters, and 
| be cleared away, and a shot to be thrown into her hull ; the gun rang upon 
hold of the mizen rigging before the hurricane in all its wrath was upon | “She rolls too much to fire with anything like precision,” said Yarnall. 
with a velocity that piled the waters about her bow like a bank of snow, | her escape—this is the third time she has been under our battery with im- 
age | Two hours more passed away, and the sun shone brilliantly from his high 
tillery would have been all unheard amidst it. | 
“Keep her dead before it,” shouted he at the top of his voice; the quar- ‘| that she had quitted it forever. The Sparrow-Hawk was now sweeping 
|| water intervened between her and the Sea King, for the dim outline of 
her with a rapidity that was truly fearful, so great indeed was the force of | 
“The foresail and main-topsail cannot stand it much longer,” shouted | [The Lovers’ Quarrel, which we give below, was written by Miss Jews- 
‘land. It was commonly said in London that several of the authoresses of 


force of the whole crew would be insufficient to clew up either of the sails | 


after the sheets had been started. In another moment the fears of the 


first lieutenant were all verified, the main-topsail was blown out of the | 


bolt-rope, and whirled away by the force of the tempest, and the foresail 


burst from its confinement and lashed and flapped itself to fragments im- | 
mediately afterwards, but the fore storm-staysail was still entire, as it was | 


so situated as to prevent the gale from acting upon its surface. The speed | 
of the Sparrow-Hawk was greatly diminished by the accident, but though | 
she opposed nothing but her naked spars to the wind, she still dashed | 
ahead with terrible rapidity. 

The hurricane was now at the very height of its power, and when Suth- 
erland again looked abroad upon the ocean, he saw it covered with foam, 
so that it appeared more like a vast prairie, after the prevalence of a snow- 
storm, than the wild, unstable world of waters that it really was. 

At this moment an exclamation of surprise burst from his lips, for his 
gaze fell suddenly upon a ship, not more than a half mile distant, driving, 
like the Sparrow-Hawk, before the hurricane under bare poles. He needed 
not a second glance to assure him that it was the Sea King ; he knew her 
well, and a gleam of satisfaction lighted his countenance, as his eyes took 
in her dark hull and naked spars, for he now thought that nothing short of 
the treachery of the elements could prevent her from falling into his 
hands. 

“She shall not escape us this time, Yarnall,” said Sutherland ; but the 
Lieutenant shook his head with a doubtful signification. ‘She has her 
three topsails in snug furls aloft, sir, and we’ve none but the fore ; and as 
soon as the wind abates a little she’ll sheet home and be off.” 

“But we can bend ours, Mr. Yarnall.”’ 

“* Not with the same breeze that she can spread hers.” 

Sutherland in silence acknowledged the truth of his subordinate’s re- 
mark. 

For two hours longer both ships continued dashing madly through the 
water, but it was now observed that the hurricane was gradually losing its 
power, the clouds overhead began to break and separate, and the clear blue 
of the firmament was in many places visible ; the sea too commenced rising 
as the wind abated, and the Sparrow-Hawk pitched and tossed with unwonted 
violence. 

** Set the foresail, Mr. Yarnall, that fellow is ra ‘ging rapidly ahead.” 


joan letters. However that may have been, here is a story from her 


own pen, and to our thinking, it is the model and flower of graceful, play- 
‘ful, and agreeable story-writing. Inthe dearth of packets, news, etc., we 
|| cannot do better than to request our readers to read over again (if they 
| have read it before) this charming story. We confess to six perusals in 
| our Own person. ] 
Alas, how light a cause may move 
| Dissension between hearts that love! 
| Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 
And sorrow but more closely tied ; 
That stood the storm when waves were rough, 
Yetin a sunny hour fell off, 
Like ships that have gone down at sea, : 
When heaven was all tranquillity. Moore. 
|| Iwish I could describe the young Lady Sibyl; she was rather tall than 
|, otherwise, and her head was carried with a toss of the prettiest pride I 
|| ever saw ; in truth, there was a supernatural grace in her figure, by which 
|| she was in duty bound to be more lofty in her demeanour than other peo- 
||ple. Her eyes were of a pure, dark hazel, and seemed to wander from 
_the earth as though they were surprised how they happened to drop out of 
| the skies ; and the sweet, high and mighty witchery that sported round her 
| threatening lips, inspired one with a wonderful disposition to fall down and 
worship her. It was, of course, not to be expected that such a strangely 
gifted lady should be quite so easily contented with her cavaliers as those 
who were not gifted at all; and Sibyl, very properly, allowed it to be un- 
| derstood that she despised the whole race. She likewise allowed it to be 
| understood that, the world being by no means good enough for her, she 
| conceived the best society it afforded to be her own wilful cogitations ; 
| and that she meant to pass the whole of her pretty life in solitude and me- 
ditation. People conjectured that she was in love, and too proud to show 
|it; and Sibyl surmised that they were vastly impertinent, and by no means 
worth satisfying. 
| There was a small grotto by the lake that wound before the old arched 
| windows of the hall : a world of fine foliage was matted fantastically above 
| and around it, so as to exclude every intruder but the kingfisher, who 
| plunged, meteor-like, on his golden prey, and vanished in the shade before 
| he was well seen; and an endless variety of woodbines leaped from branch 
_to branch, swinging their dewy tendrils in the air, and showering fragrance 
| upon the green moss beneath, or stealing round the rustic pinnacles, |ike 


| garlands twined by Cupid for his favourite hiding-place. It was in this 
| choice retreat that the Lady Sibyl chose to forget the world in which she was 
| born, and imagine that for which she seemed to have been created ; and in 
|| this mood, without manifesting any particular symptoms of exhaustion, ex- 
| cepting that she had grown a little paler and more slender, she continued 


for three whole years. 


| 
| 
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On the third anniversary of her resolution—she knew it was the third, 
because the said resolution happened to have been made on the same day 
that her wild cousin, who had earned for himself the title of Childe Wilful, 
chose for his departure to the wars—on the third anniversary, as on all 
other days, Sibyl again tripped down the chase to live in paradise till tea- 
time, but, not as on other days; the noble summer sunset seemed to have 
stained her cheek with akindred hue. Ere she reached her wilderness, 
she looked back, again and again, at the hall, slackened her pace that it 
might not appear hurried, and gazed as long upon the swans and water- 
lilies as though they really occupied her thoughts. Meanwhile, the flower 
of the fox-hunting chivalry were carousing with her father in the banquet- 
ing-room, and flourishing their glasses to herhealth. The most mighty and 
censorious dames of the land were seen stalking up and down the terrace, 
as stately and as stiff as the peacocks clipped out of the yew-trees at either 
end of it. Sibyl seemed to have lost the faculty of despising them, and 
was half afraid that her desertion would be thought strange. As she stood 
irresolute whether to go on or turn back, she was startled by a voice close 
by, and the blood leaped in a deeper crimson to her cheek. 

“* Sibyl !—dear Sibyl!” it exclaimed, “wilt thou come, or must I fetch 
thee, before the whole posse of them?” 

Sibyl tossed her head and Taughed ; and, with an agitated look, which 
was meant to be indifferent, strolled carelessly into the shade, just in time 
to prevent the intruder from putting his threat into execution. He was a 
light, well-made cavalier, with black moustaches and ringlets, and a high- 
born eye and forehead, which could have looked almost as proud as Sibyl’s. 
As for his accomplishments, the fine Frenchified slashing of his costume, 
and the courageous manner in which he assaulted a lady’s hand, bespoke 
him a wonder. 

“And so, my gallant cousin,” said Sibyl, with a voice which was a little 
out of breath, and with a feeble effort to extricate her fingers, ‘‘ and so you 
have brought your valour back to besiege my citadel again.” 

“‘ Sweet arrogance ! is it not the day three thousand yearson which we 
parted ; and did I not promise to be here at sunset ?” 

**I believe you threatened me that you would. Pray, have you run away 
from battle to be as good as your word ?” 

“‘ And pray, did you always consider it a threat, or did you tell me that 
this grotto should be your hermitage till my return?” 

** And pray, for the third time, do not be inquisitive ; and trouble yourself 
to let go my hand, and sit down on that seat over the way, and tell me 
what you have been doing these three years.” 

“T will, as you desire, take both your hands and the other half of your 
chair, and tell you, as you surmise, that I have been thinking of you till 
the thought became exceedingly troublesome : and now oblige me by tell- 
ing me whether you are as proud as ever, since you lost your beauty, or 
whether you have ever mustered humility to drop a tear for the mad blood 
which I have shed in toiling to be worthy such a mighty lady ?” 

Sibyl laughed, and snatched her hand away from him to draw it across 
her eves. 

‘* Dear Sibyl,” he continued, in a gentler tone, “and has not that wild 
heart changed in three long years '—And has not such an age of experience 
made our boy and girl flirtation a folly to be amended? And do I find you 
the same—excepting far more lovely—the same perverse being who would 
not have given her wayward prodigal for the most dismally sensible lord of 
the creation? Often as I have feared, I have had a little comforter which 
told me you could not change. See, Sibyl, your miniature, half given, 
half stolen, at our last parting ;—it has been my shield in a dozen fights, 
has healed, with its smile, as many wounds ;—it has asked me if this was 
the brow whereon to register deceit,—if these were the lips to speak it,— 
if these were the eves,——as I live they are weeping even now !” 

She did not raise them from her bosom, but answered, with a smile of 
feigned mortification, that she thought it very impertinent to make such | 
minute observations. ‘I too have had my comforter,” she said, drawing 
the fellow miniature from her bosom, and holding it playfully before his 
eyes ;——‘‘it has been my shield against a dozen follies,—it has warned me 
to benefit by sad experience ;—it has asked me if this was the brow where- 
on toregister any thing good,—if these were the lips to speak it,—if these 
were the eyes, as I live, they are conceited even now !” 

** But have you indeed kept my picture so close to your heart !” 

** And do you indeed think that your old rival, Sir L 
Dell, would have given me a farthing for it?” 
** Did you ever try him!” 

“Oh, Childe Wilful! can you change countenance at such a name even 
now! No; I did not try him, and (for you are a stranger and must be in- 
dulged), I will tell you wherefore. I would not have given it to him for 
his head ; nor for as many of them as would have built a tower to yonder 
moon ; and so now see if you can contrive to be jealous of him ;—-nay, you 
shall not touch it. Do you remember how often, when it pleased you to 
be moody, you threatened to take it from me !” 

“No more of that, sweet Sibyl.” 

“‘ And will you never counterfeit a headache, to hide your displeasure, 
when I dance with Sir Dunce, or gallop with Sir Gosling !”’ 





ubin of the Golden |! 


| It was not long afterwards that Childe Wilful, to the great surprise of 
| Sibyl, arrived at the hall, in hot haste, from foreign parts! He had always 
been a favourite for his liveliness, and was, indeed, almost as much liked 
j;as abused. The old lord took him by the hand, with a comical ex- 
| pression of countenance which seemed to inquire how much mischief he 
| had done ; and the old ladies thought him vastly improved by travel, and 
| awfully like a great warrior. The only persons to whom his presence was 
! not likely to be strikingly agreeable, were a few round-shouldered suitors 
| of Sibyl, who, in common with country ’squires in general, were largely 
| gifted with the blessings of fleet horses, and tardy wits. Amongst these 
| stood, pre-eminent, Sir Lubin of the Golden Dell. He was a tall man, 
| with nota bad figure, and really a handsome face ; though the dangerous 
| tendency of the first was somewhat marred by peculiar ideas of the Gra- 
| ces, and the latter was perfectly innocuous from an undue economy of ex- 
|pression. Altogether, Sir Lubin was a very fine camel: he was a man of 
;much dignity, always preserving a haughty silence when he did not exactly 
/know what to say, and very properly despising those whom he could not 
| hope to outshine. Thus it was that the meeting between Sir Lubin and 
Childe Wilful was very similar to that between Ulysses and the ghost of 
Ajax. 

Had this been all the mortification which the Childe was doomed to un- 
idergo, he might, perhaps, have contrived to bear it with fortitude; but 
Sibyl had subjected him tothe task of obtaining a good character, and his 
trials were insupportable. 

in the first place he had to tell stories of sacked cities and distressed 
virgins, at the tea-table, till he became popular enough with the maiden 
aunts to be three parts out of his mind ; for Sibyl was all the time compelled 
to endure the homage of her other lovers. It is true that her keen wit 
could no more enter their double-blocked skulls, than the point of her nee- 
dle could have penetrated the Macedonian phalanx ; but then each villain 
fixed his eye upon her with all the abstracted expression of the bull’s eye 
in a target, and seemed so abominably happy, that the sight was excruci- 
ating. Sometimes, too, Sir Lubin would muster brains to perceive that he 
was giving pain, and would do his best to increase it by whispering in her 
ear, with a confidential smile, some terrible nothing, for which he deserved 
to be exterminated ; whilst, to mend the matter, the old ladies would re- 
| mark upon the elegance of his manner, and hint that Sibyl was evidently 
| coming to, because she seemed too happy to be scornful, and had Jost all 
j her taste for solitude. They would undoubtedly make a very handsome 
,couple ; and the Childe was appealed to whether he did not think that they 
; would have a fine family. 

In the second place, his opinions of ploughs and politics, on which love 
had taught him to discourse but too successfully, made him a fixture at the 
punchbowl ; while Sir Lubin and his tribe profaned Sibyl’s hand in coun- 
try-dances, as long as they had breath for a plunge. It, moreover, left 
them ample opportunity to negotiate with the aunts upon the arrangement 
of her plans for the next day, when he was still condemned to admire some 
new farm, or ride ten miles to rejoice with his host over a wonderful prize 
|bullock. Sometimes, too, the old lord would apologize for taking him away, 
| by observing that it was better to leave Sibyl to her lovers, for it was time 
| that she should take up with some one of them, and the presence of a third 
party might abash her. 

In the third place, when he retired to bed to sum up all the pleasures of 
the day, it was never quite clear to him that Sibyl did not expose him to 
more disquietude than was absolutely necessary. It might indeed be proper 
that her attachment to him should not be too apparent till he was firmly 
| established in grace, seeing that his merit was the only thing that could be 
put in the scale against the finest glebe in the county ; but then she could 
appear sufficiently careless about him without being so unusually com- 
|plaisant to such a set of louts'—If his presence made her happy, there 











| was no necessity to give them licence to presume to be happy likewise ; 
| and, besides, she might surely find some moments for revisiting her grotto, 
jinstead of uniformly turning from his hasty whisper, with—* it is better 
|not.”” It was not so formerly, and it was very reasonable to suppose that 
| her three years’ constancy had been sustained by some ideal picture of what 
| he might turn out, in which she was now disappointed. He could not sleep. 
| His restless fancy continually beheld her bright eyes looking tenderness 
| upon the wooden face of Sir Lubin. He turned to the other side, and was 
| haunted by a legion of young Lubins, who smiled upon him with Sibyl’s 
| looks till he almost groaned aloud. In the morning he came down with a 
| hag-ridden countenance, which made people wonder what was the matter 
| with him, and Sibyl asked him, with a look of ineffable archovss, whether 
| he was experiencing a return of his headaches. 

Time rolled on very disagreeably. The Childe grew every day paler 
and more popular: the old ladies gave him more advice, and the old lord 
gave him more wine, and Sibyl grew mortified at his mistrust, and Sir Lu- 
bin grew afraid of his frown, and one half of the hall could not help bein 
sorry, and the other half were obliged to be civil. Ajax and Ulysses had 
stepped into each other’s shoes, and Sibyl, to keep the peace, was obliged 
to accede to an interview in her little boudoir. 





“No, never, Sibyl.” 

‘“‘ And you will never take leave of me for ever, and return five minutes 
afterwards to see how I bear it !” 

“Never, whilst I live.” 

“Why then I give you leave to ask my father’s leave to stay a whole | 
_ at the hall, for I have a great deal to say to you—when | can think | 
of it.” 

“*{ will ask him for yourself, Sibyl.” 

‘No, no, Sir Childe, you will not do any such thing. When you went 
from hence, it was with a college character, which was by no means likely 
to ingratiate you with reasonable people, whatever it may have done with 
other folks ; and you must not talk to my father of the treasured Siby] till 
you are better acquainted with him. Talk of ploughs and politics as much 
as you please ;—make it appear that, now the wars are over, there is some 
chance of your turning your sword into a pruning-hook, and yourself into 
an accomplished ’squite ;—and then,—and then, alas! for the high-minded 


It was a fine honey-dropping afternoon. The sweet south was murmur- 
ing through the lattice amongst the strings of the guitar, and the golden fish 
| were sporting till they almost flung themselves out of their crystal globe ; 


|| it was just the hour for every thing to be sweet and harmonious.—but Sibyl 


was somewhat vexed, and the Childe was somewhat angry. He was much 
obliged to her for meeting him, but he feared that he was taking her from 
more agreeable occupations ; and he was, moreover, alarmed lest herother 
visitors should want some one to amuse them. He merely wished to ask if 
she had any commands to his family, for whom it was time that he should 
think of setting out ; and when he had obtained them, he would no longer 
trespass upon her condescension. Sibyl leant her cheek upon her hand, 
and regarded him patiently tillhe had done. “My commands,” she gravely 
— are of a confidential nature, and I cannot speak them if you sit 90 
far off.” 

As she tendered her little hand, her features broke through their mock 
ceremony into u half smile, and there was an enchantment about her which 








Sibyl !" 


could not be withstood. 
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“ Sibyl,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ why have you taken such pains to torment | The picture was produced from its pretty hiding-place and carelessly ten- 
me?” 7 dered to him. 
‘And why have you so ill attended to the injunctions whichI gave, “ You will, perhaps, remember,” she continued, “‘ that there was a fellow 
ou?” | to this picture, and that the original of it has as little inclination as other 
“ J] '!—Heaven and earth! Have I not labored to be agreeable till my people tobe made a boast of.” 
head is turned topsy-turvy ?” a d | “Undoubtedly, Lady Sibyl,—it was my intention to make you perfectly 
“Oh yes! and hind-side before as well, for it is anything but right.) easy on that point.” 
But did {tell you to pursue this laudable work with fuming and frowning, ‘The little jewel was removed coldly from his breast, and seemed to re- 
and doubting and desperation, till I was in an agony lest you should die of proach him as it parted, for it had the same mournful smile with which 
your exertions, and leave me to wear the willow!” | Sibyt sat for it when he was preparing for the wars. He gave it to her, 
The cavalier stated his provocation with mnch eloquence. | and received his own in return. It was yet warm from its sweet deposi- 
“Dear Sibyl,” he continued, “I have passed a sufficient ordeal. If I | tory, and the touch of it thrilled to his soul ;—but he was determined for 
really possess your love, let me declare mine at once, and send these bar-| once to act with consistency. As he closed the door he distinguished a 
barians about their business. | faint sob, and a feeling of self-reproach seemed fast coming over him ; 
“Or rather be sent about your own, if you have any; for you cannot but then his honour! Was he to endure the possibility of being tri- 
oes that the specimen which you have given of your patient disposition umphed over by such an eternal blockhead as Sir Lubin of the Golden Dell ? 
is like 





ly to have told very much in your favor.” | Sibyl made her appearance in the drawing-room, soon after him, in her 
“Then why not teach them the presumption of their hopes, and tell ther | riding-dress. Her manner was cold and distant, and she heard him feign 
that you despise them !” | business at home without condescending to notice it, only there was a fever 


‘Because they are my father’s friends, and because, whatever their hopes upon her cheek, which spoke an unwonted tumult of feeling. Her horse 
may be, they will probably wait for encouragement before they afford me an was at the door, and Sir Lubin was ready to escort herdown. As she took 


opportunity of giving my opinion thereupon.” | leave of her cousin they were both haughty, and both their hands trembled. 

‘But has there been any necessity to give them so much more of your | In a minute she was seen winding through the old avenue. Sir Lubin, who 

time,—so many more of your smiles, than you have bestowed upon me?” || was observed poking his head from his shoulders with all the grace of a 
’ y y y P | ping; g 


“ And is it you who ask me this question !—Oh !—is it possible to mete goose in a basket, was evidently saying tender things, and, altogether, 
out attentions to those we love with the same indifference which we use| looked cruelly like a dangerous rival, the Childe drew his breath through 
towards the rest of the world !—Would nothing do you think,—no tell-tale | his teethas though they had been set on edge, and moved from the window 
countenance,—no treacherous accent, betray the secret which it is our, like a spirit turned out of Paradise. 
interest to maintain? Unkind, to make poor Sibyl’s pride confess so| Sir Lubin did not find his ride very satisfactory. He discovered that it 
much !” | was a fine evening ;—made a clever simile about Lady Sibyl’s cheek and 

The cavalier did not know whether he ought to feel quite convinced. He a poppy—and another about her cruelty and a bramble ; but they had lit- 
counted the rings upon the fingers, which were still locked in hisown, three tle or no effect. She answered “no” when she ought to have said “ yes,” 
times over. | looking bewildered when he asked her opinion, and in fact, as he poetically 

“Sibyl,” he at last said, “I cannot bear them to triumph over me even | expressed it, was extracting honey from the flowers of her own imagina- 
in their own bright fancies. If you are sincere with me, let us anticipate | tion. 


the slow events of time,—let us seek happiness by the readiest means,— | ‘* Will he indeed have the heart to leave me thus?” said Sibyl to her- 
and, trust me, if it is difficult to obtain consent to our wishes, you are too self. ‘‘ Unkind—ungrateful—to take my little treasure from me —the sole 
dear to despair of pardon for having acted without it.” | companion of my bosom—the witness of all the tears I have shed for him 

“ And you would have me fly with you ?”” Sibyl shrank from the idea :—|) —the comforter of all my doubts of his fidelity ;—it is gone for ever—I 


her pride was no longer assumed in sport. ‘You do well,” she resumed, never can stoop to receive it back—I never will forgive him—no, never— 
‘¢to reproach me with the duplicity which I have practised. It is but just, that is, if he be really gone.” 

to suppose that she who has gone so far, would not scruple to make the love And really, when she returned, he was gone. Sibyl, however, would 
which has been lavished upon her the inducement for her disobedience ; that not persuade herself that it was not his intention to return; and every 
the pride which has yielded so much, would be content to be pursued as a, night had to take her pride to task for having looked out upon the road 


fugitive, and to return as a penitent.” | all the day. Perhaps he would write ; and she stole away as heretofore, 
“Then, Sibyl, you do not love me ?” | alone, to meet the tardy post a mile off. There were letters for my Lord 
“Tam not used to make assurances of that kind, any more than I am) —for Sir Lubin—for the Lady Jemima. 

inclined to submit to the charge of deceit.” | ‘No—no!—I want not them. For the Lady Sibyl—what for the Lady 
“‘Methinks, Lady Sibyl,” he replied, with somewhat of bitterness, “you Sibyl ?” ‘ 

very easily take offence to-night. It certainly is better to be free from one || ‘The letters were turned over and over, and still the same deadening 

engagement before we enter upon another.” , sound fell like a knell upon her heart—* Nothing for the Lady Sibyl.” 
Sibyl's heart beat high, but she did not speak. | She returned unwillingly to her company, and retired, at the first oppor- 


“It is possible that you may have mistaken your reasons for enjoining me | tunity, to wonder if her cousin was really in earnest—if he had really de- 
to silence: for it is, no donbt, advisable that your more eligible friends serted her, and whether she had ever given him cause so todo. Her pride 


should have the opportunity of speaking first.” | would seldom suffer her to weep, and the tears seemed swelling at her 
“ Sibyl’s heart beat higher, and the tears sprang to her eyes, but her head _ heart till each throb was a throb of pain. Sometimes she would bewilder 
was turned away. | herself with suggesting other reasons than want of inclination for his ab- 
“We have staid too long,” she said, with an effort at composure. sence, and for his silence. Might he not wish to return, and be prevented 


“T thank you, Lady Sibyl,” he replied, rising haughtily to depart, “ for by his family, who had not seen him for so long, and would naturally be 
allowing me to come to aright understanding, And now—” | importunate ! Might he not be fearful of writing, lest his letter should 
Her anger had never been more than a flash,—she could hardly believe, fall into hanes for which it was not intended, and betray the secret which 
him serious, and if he was he would soon repent. _ she had desired him to keep? It surely might be her own overweening 


“ And now,” she interrupted him, relapsing into her loveliest look of caution that was afflicting her, and he might be as impatient as herself. 


raillery, “Childe Wilful would be glad of his picture again.” | Her imagination would begin to occupy itself in ideal scenes, till she 
You will certainly oblige me by restoring it.” | forgot those which had really occurred, and her hand would rise fondly to 
“Why do you not ask Sir Lubin for it ?”” | her bosom to draw forth the semblance of her cavalier. Alas! it was then 


* “Lady Sibyl, I am serious ; and I must beg to remark that it can be but | that poor Sibyl’s deceptive dreams were dispersed. The picture was 
an unworthy satisfaction to retain it for a boast to your new lovers.” | Zone—was even now, perhaps, the bosom companion of another, who pitied 

«IT do not see that there is any thing to boast of in it. The face is not | her with smiles, and gaily upbraided him for his falsehood. Then again 
a particularly handsome one, and as for him for whom it is meant, he has would the flush of shame rush over her cheek, her maiden indignation de- 
never made a figure in any history excepting his own letters. Here isone  tet™ine to forget him, and her wildered wits busy themselves upon plans 
in my dressing-case,—I pray you stand still now while Iread over the won- | of teaching him that she had done so. 


drous exploits which you performed in your last battle, for I think you must | In the mean time Sir Lubin began to congratulate himself that he had 
have looked just as you do now.” made an impression. Sibyl had lost the spirit to repel his advances as she 


There is no saying whether his resolution would have been firm enough | had done before, and the little she had afforded him of her company, was 


= pt tpacte tage learly a pretty stratagem to bring hi lanati had 
to persist in his dire demand, had not the Lady Sibyl’s attendant at that | © ‘ FF yoy: | Po Oe eee 
sdalam entered with Sir Lubin’s compliments, and it was past the hour great mind to be cruel in his turn, and lead her heart the dance, as he ex- 


: tes r vestige sed it, which he had led his—but then she was ver le, and might 
when she had engaged to ride with him. Childe Wilful’s heart was armed | “obange ; 4 n she was y pale, mig 
with a thicker coat of mail than ever, and his lips writhed into a bitter. tte: of illness. On the evening when he had resolved to make her 

happy, Sibyl indeed received a letter, but it was from her lover’s sister. 


smile. | It was full of i 

pe : he] 9? : the gay rattle which usually characterises the correspondence 
Bhi... wall s wee ee on ‘i fees rag Seg = cow of hearts which A never known oan ; but it was other news that Sibyl 
ornaments. Bsr y St-OH | looked for. She toiled through lively descriptions of fetes, and finery, and 


This was rather too much, to be exposed in her weakest point to the | ae gs — — she read, till at last her eyes glanced 
impertinent surprise of her servant. " n e name she sought. She stopped to breathe ere she proceeded, 
“ Nay—nay,” she replied in confusion, “ have done for the present; if and then, Childe Wilful was gone to , and was paying violent atten- 


you ask me for it to-morrow, I will return it.” tions to the Lady Blanche. 
She tore the letter calmly into little strips ;—her lips were compressed 


“‘T shall not be here after to-morrow, and it is hardly compatible with | with beautiful, but stern and desperate determination. That night ‘si 
sg Sibyl’s pride to retain presents which the donor would resume.” | Lubin made his proposals, and, in mo delirium of fancied ven when. Sib 1 
: er — was a little wo 08 ty rejoinder was a little more pro-| answered—she knew not what & boxe 
voking,—the maid began to laugh in her sleeve,—and Sibyl felt herself | " ‘ . F . 
humiliated. It is but a short step, in mighty spirits, from humiliation to | tedy Sane Moe sarees See Aypogt ag heli cocking 
discord : and a soon called up the whole force of her dignity, and con- | glance of Sibyl. She was lofty and hi h-minded ; but it was not the sweet 
jured a ree - ‘l a much asperity as the Childe’s. __ || pride that fascinated whilst it awed—it was the aspiring woman, and not 
No !” she —— it is not among my cast-off ornaments. I mis-| the playful and condescending seraph. She was accomplished ; but they 
took it for the — itude of true affection, of generosity and manliness, and | were the accomplishments approved by the understanding rather than the 
have worn it where those qualities deserved to be treasured up.” _ heart—the methodical work of education, and stored up for display. Bu 
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Sibyl was accomplished by heaven! her gifts were like the summer breezes 
which sported about him—wild, exquisite, and mysterious—which were 
the same, whether wasted on the desert, or wafting delight to the multi- 
tude. She was a lovely line of poetry in a world of prose—she was a 


blossom dropped from Paradise to shame all the flowers of the earth. Oh, | 
but Sibyl was false! and oh, again, it was just possible that he might be | 


mistaken. He was sadly bewildered, had another bad headache, and was | 
strongly of opinion that it was not the way to forget Sibyl to put her in 
competition with other people. He hardly liked to confess it to himself, 
but he was not quite sure that, if he had any excuse which would not com- 
promise his dignity, he would not turn his horse’s head towards the hall, 
and suffer the fiends which were tormenting him to drive him at their own | 
pace. 

It happened that such excuse was not far distant. He had no sooner | 
alighted at home than he was presented with a hasty note, which had been 
some days awaiting him, from Sibyl’s father, inviting him—a film came 
over his eyes, and the pulggtion of his heart was paralyzed—inviting him to | 
what he knew would “@ great pleasure, to Sibyl’s wedding! Should 
he send an excuse, and st t home, and prove that he did not care about 
it; or should he plunge headlong into their revelry, and spare neither age 
nor sex of the whole party? No matter, he would consider of it on his 
way. He gave the steed the spur as though the good animal had been Sir 
Lubin himself, and set out to cool his blood, and shake his wits into their 
places, by a moonlight gallop of a hundred miles. 

The morning was far advanced ‘when he came within sight of the hall. 
He was almost exhausted; and the preparations for festivity, upon the 
fine slope of the chase, came over his-s6@l with sickness and dismay. The 
high blood of his poor auimal was barely sufficient to answer the feeble 
urging of its rider; and the slow stride, which was accompanied by a. 
deeper and a deeper sob, seemed fast flagging to a stand still. ‘The 
Childe felt that he was too late. He inquired of a troop of merry-makers 
round a roasting ox, and found that the wedding cavalcade had set off for 
the church. He looked down upon the hilt of his sword—he was still in 


| is a volcanic country. 
| decoration ! 





“ The wedding feast must not be lost,”’ said the old lord ; “ will nobody 
be married ?” 

Sibyl was again placed at the altar, and in the room of Sir Lubin, was 
handed the Cavalier Wilful. 

“Wilt thou take this man for thy wedded husband?” demanded the 

riest. 

, Sibyl blushed, and still trembled, but her faintings did not return ; and 
if her voice was low when she spoke the words “| will,” it was distinct 
and musical as the clearest note of the nightingale. 


THE SAN CARLO AT NAPLES. 

Went to the Opera last night ; but the heat was so oppressive, as to ren- 
der it anything but a pleasure. The heat at Naples is different from that 
of Rome, and has in it a dry, scorching warmth, that reminds one that this 
San Carlo is a magnificent theatre, both in size and 
The boxes are roomy and well ventilated, and the parterre is 
all divided into stalls. ‘The royal box is im the centre of the house, and 
forms a very striking and ornamental object. It prejects considerably, is 
supported on gilded palm trees, and is surmounted by a large crown ; from 
which descends, on each side, a mass of drapery, apparently of metal 
painted and gilt, to resemble cloth of gold, which is held up by figures of 
Fame. ‘The interior is cased with panels of looking-glass ; and fitted up 
with crimson velvet, trimmed with bullion fringe. This box is seldom oc- 
cupied by its royal owner, orany of his family. His Majesty sits ina large 
private box, near the stage, attended by two officers of state. The here- 
ditary Prince and Princess, with their family, which is very numerous, oc- 
cupy a very large box nearthat of the king. The Princess Christine looked 
exceedingly pretty last might, and many a furtive glance was cast towards 
her—a homage that did not seem offensive to her feelings, if one might 
judge by her countenance, although it is strongly disapproved by the elders 
of the royal family. Curious stories are told on this subject at Naples; 
and it is asserted that more than one young noble has been advised to travel 
for his health, because detected in looking too often towards the pretty 








time for vengeance—still in time to cut short the bridegroom’s triumph-— | Christine. 





to disappoint the anticipations of. Spirits of fury! were there none to | 
inspire a few minutes vigor into his fainting steed. The steed toiled on 
as though he had possessed the burning heart of his master ;—troops of 
peasant girls, dressed fantastically, and waving garlands on either side of 
the road, soon told him that he was near the scene of the sacrifice. They 
had received a sheep-faced duck from the head of the blushing Sir Lubin— 
a sprawling wave of his long arm, thrust, in all the pride of silver and 
satin, from the window of his coach and six. They had beheld the fevered 
and bewilderd loveliness of the Lady Sibyl, looking, amongst her bride- 
maids, intense as a planet amidst its satellites, and they were all in ecsta- 
sies, which, if possible, increased his agony. Another lash, another bound, | 
and he turned the corner which brought him full upon the old elm-embow- | 
ered church, surrounded by the main body of the May-day multitude, and 

a string of coaches which displayed all the arms in the county. He sprang | 
from his horse, and dashed through them like a meteor. The party was | 
still standing before ihe altar; and he staggered and restrained his steps 

to hear how far the ceremony had proceeded. There was a dead silence, | 
and all eyes were fixed upon Sibyl, who, trembled, as it seemed, too much | 
to articulate. 

‘* More water,” said one in a low voice; “she is going to faint again.” 

Water was handed to her, and the clergyman repeated—* Wilt thou | 
take this man for thy wedded husband ?” 

Sibyl said nothing, but gasped audibly ; her father looked more troubled, 
and Sir Lubin opened his mouth wider and wider. 

The question was repeated, but still Sibyl spoke not. 

It was pronounced a third time—Sibyl shook more violently, and uttered 
an hysteric scream. 

‘Oh, merciful Heaven!” she exclaimed, “ it is impossible !—I cannot ! 
—I cannot !” 

Her astonished lover sprang forward, and received her fainting form in 
his arms. A glance at each other’s countenance was sufficient to explain 
all their sufferings—to dissipate all their resentment. Concealment was 
now out of the question, and their words broke forth at the same instant. 

** Oh, faithless! how could you drive me to this dreadful extremity ?” 

“Sweet Sibyl, forgive—forgive me! I will atone for it by such peni- 
tence, such devotion, as the world never saw.” 

** By Jove !” exclaimed the bridegroom, “but I do not like this !” 

“By my word!’ added the Lady Jemima, “ but here is a new lover!” | 

“By mine honor!” responded the Lady Bridget, “but he is an old 
one !” 

‘“* By my word and honor too,” continued the lady something else, “I 
suspected it long ago!” 

“And by my gray beard,” concluded the old lord, “I wish I had done 
so too!—Look you, Sir Lubin, Sibyl is my only child, and must be 
made happy her own way. I really thought she had been pining and dying 
for you, but since it appears I was mistaken, why e’en let us make the best 
of it. You can be brideman still, though you cannot be bridegroom, and 
who knows but in our revels to-night, you may find a lady less liable to 
change her mind ?” 

Sir Lubin did not understand this mode of proceeding, and would have 
come to high words but for the peculiar expression of Childe Wilful’s eye, 
which kept them bubbling in his throat. He could by no means decide 
upon what to say. He gave two or three pretty considerable hems, but he 
cleared the road in vain, for nothing was coming ; and so, at last, he made 
up his mind to treat the matter with silent contempt. He bowed to the 
company with a haughty dive, kicked his long sword, as he turned, between 
his legs, and strode, or rather rode, out of the church as fast as his dignity 
would permit. The crowd on the outside, not being aware of what had 


| 
} 


passed within, and taking it for granted that it was all right that the bride- | 


| Mamelukes. 


‘that was astoundingly fatal. 


Fodore and Lablache sang last night. The voice of the former has lost 


none of its thrilling sweetness since I heard her in London ; and the latter 


has one of the finest voices imaginable, added to which, he is an inimitable 
actor. We English ta/k of music, but the Italians feel it. Not a sound 
interrupted the “ sweetness long drawn out” of the singers, who seemed 
aware that they were singing before competent judges, so carefully and ad- 
mirably did they give the music allotted,jtothem. None of the noisy efforts, 
so sure to be received with plaudits by the greater mass of an English audi- 
ence, were ventured here, nor would they be tolerated. Refinement and 
pathos, are substituted for those loud tones we too often hear in London ; 
which, however they may prove the force of lungs of the singer, speak little 
for the musical taste of his audience. 








DUMAS ON THE BATTLE-FIELD OF NAPOLEON. 

On the 23d, at day-break, Desaix, who was still with the vanguard, dis- 
covered a party of five hundred Mamelukes reconnoitering, who, at his 
approach, retired, but within sight. At four o’clock, Murad heard a loud 
shouting ; it was our entire army saluting the Pyramids. 

At six o’clock, the two armies were in full view of each other. 

Survey for a moment the battle-field. It was the same that Cambyses, 
the other conqueror, who came from the other extremity of the world, had 
chosen on which to meet and overwhelm the Egyptians. Since that period, 
twenty-four centuries had rolled away; the Nile, the Pyramids were still 
the same; the granite Sphinx, whose face had been mutilated by the Per- 
sians, reared only her gigantic head above the sand ; the Colossus, of which 
Herodotus speaks, was fallen; Memphis had disappeared ; and Cairo had 
risen. All these thrilling recollections of the past, distinct and present to 
the minds of the French officers, hovered vaguely over the heads of the 
soldiers like the strange birds which, in ancient days, fluttered over the battle 
and presaged victory. 

The ground was a vast sandy plain, suitable to the maneuvresof cavalry. 
The village of El-Bekir arose in the middle of it. A small stream partly 


, enclosed it in front of Gizeh. 


Napoleon’s intention was not merely to defeat, but to exterminate the 
He deployed his troops into a semi-circle, forming each divi- 
sion into squares of unusual size, in the centre of which he placed the 
artillery. Desaix, accustomed to the front, commanded the first square, 
which was stationed between Embabeh and Gizeh. Then came, in order, 
the division of Regnier ; the division Kleber, commanded by Dugua ; the 
division Menou, commanded by Vial: and, lastly, the division of General 
Bon, forming the extreme left, resting upon the Nile, and nearest to Em- 
babeh. 

All these squares were directed to put themselves in motion, and advanc- 
ing upon Embabeh, to drive horses, Mamelukes, everything, before them 
into the Nile. 

But Murad was not the man to await, behind a few sand-hills, the onset 
and stratagie of the French troops. 

Scarce were the squares formed, when the Mamelukes burst forth from 
their intrenchments in irregular masses, and, without method or order, dash 
ed towards the nearest squares; these were the divisions of Desaix and 
Regnier. 

When within point-blank musket range, they separated into two co- 
lumns, drooped their heads to the saddle-bow, and rushed, severally, to the 
left angle of the division Regnier, and the right of the divisiun Desaix. 
The squares reserved their fire until the Mamelukes were within ten paces 
of their lines, and then, with deliberate aim, poured upon them a volle 

The heads of the columns sunk to the favo | 


| as if an earthquake had swallowed them; the remainder of the squadrons, 


arrested in their course by this wall of flame and steel, yet unwilling to re- 


groom, on such great occasions, should go home alone, wished him joy | treat, ranged along the whole face of the square Regnier, whose sustained 


very heartily and clamorously, and the six 
which was quite grand. 
Sibyl and her cavalier looked breathlessly for what was to come néxt. 


| on the division of Desaix, around which they flew like a whirlwind. 


orses went off at a long trot, | fire, however, at such murderous proximity, threw them, in some confusion, 


This 


| division, finding itself enveloped with such a tempest of cavalry, now 
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2 
poured forth a storm of musketry on every side, and, occasionally, as a MAURICE THE BOATMAN OF LAKE LEMAN. 
brief opportunity presented, opened its angles to emit the destructive | We are again at Geneva, which has as yet lost none of its beauty, al- 
thunder of its artillery. though the autumn has tinged the foliage all around with its golden tints, 
Meanwhile every effort was made by this fierce soldiery to break or | and given a coldness to the air, that renders warm shawls a necessary ac- 
disorder our immoveable squares. They would retire, form, charge in close | companiment in all excursions. We went on the lake to-day, and were 
column ; and, as their horses recoiled from the serried ranks of bristling || rowed by Maurice, the boatman employed by Lord Byron, during his resi- 
bayonets, they would deploy and rein them backwards on the lines, kicking, | dence here. Maurice speaks of the noble poet with enthusiasm, and loves 
plunging, rearing, and often falling upon the guns; and the riders, thus | to relate anecdotes of him. He told us, that Lord Byron never entered 
dismounted into the very arms of the infantry, or under their feet, would his boat without a case of pistols, which he always kept by him; a very 
drag themselves along and cut at the legs of the men with their sabres. | superfluous ceremony, as Maurice seemed to think. Fe represented him 
This horrid melee lasted for three-quarters of an hour, during which time | as generally silent and abstracted, passing whole hours on the lake absorbed 
the infantry within the squares, were mowing down their mounted assail- | in reflectiun, and then suddenly writing, with extreme rapidity, ina book 
ants with incessant volleys of musketry. From the ferocity of the Mame- | he always had with him. He described his countenance, 49° usé his own 
lukes, our troops could no longer recognize them as men, but thought they phrase, as “‘ magnifique,” and different from that of all other men, by its 
were dealing with phantoms and demons, flying irregularly through clouds | pride (fierté was the word he used.) “ He looked up at the heavens,” said 
of smoke and flame, on horses as ghostly as themselves. Finally, the | Maurice, “as if he thought it was his proper place, or rather as if he ac- 
struggling cavalry, the yells, the neighing, the flame, and the smoke disap- | cused it of keeping him here ; for he is a ma fears nothing, above or 
peared and ceased. There remained nothing around and between these | below. He aan | whole nights on the lak ays selecting the most 
two divisions but a mass of the dead and dying, a sea of blood and carnage ; | boisterous weather for such expeditions. I never saw a rough evening set 
bristling with arms, sprinkled with standards, murmuring and moving still, | in, while his lordship was at Diodati,’ continued Maurice, “ without being 














though with a subdued motion, like the yet unquieted billows after an ocean- | sure that he would send for me; and the —_ the wind, and the more ° 


storm. : | agitated the lake, the more he enjoyed it. e have often remained out 

—— had now given the signal for a general attack. Bon, Menou, | eighteen hours at a time, and in very bad weather. Lord Byron is so good 
and Vial, were ordered to detach from their respective divisions the first | a swimmer that he has little to dread ftgm the water.—Poor Mr. Shelley,” 
and third companies from each battalion, and form in columns: while the | resumed Maurice, ‘“‘ah! we were all sorry for him '!—He was a different 
second and fourth companies, retaining their relative position, should com- sort of a man; so gentle, so affectionate, so generous ; he looked as if he 
press their squares and advance to sustain the attack, presenting only three | loved the sky over his head, and the“water on which his boat floated. He 
men deep. | would not hurt a fly, nay, he would save every thing that had life ; so ten- 

The body of the dispersed and defeated Mamelukes had directed its | der and merciful was his nature. He was too good for this world ; and 
course towards the little village of El-Bekir to re-organize; but an! yet, lady, would you believe it, some of his countrymen, whom I have 
incidental occurrence threw them at this moment into the power of the | rowed in this very boat, have tried to make me think ill of him; but they 
French. | never could succeed, for we plain people judge by what we see, and not by 

As I have already observed, the divisions of Desaix and Regnier arrived || what we hear.” This was, in language somewhat different, the sentiment 
first on the field, and were posted between the Nile and El-Bekir, before | of our boatman’s account of Byron and Shelley, two of the most remark- 
the battle commenced. Some of the troops, thinking that this village | 
might contain provisions and water, asked permission to reconnoitre it. | loved the second. How inteilectual must the intercourse of two such 
The supposition was plausible, and besides, it was important to inspect the | minds have been; and how advantageous to Byron must have been the 
place, as a detachment of the enemy might be concealed there, ready to | philanthropy, and total freedom from bitterness, of Shelley. Even the 
make an unexpected sally. Desaix therefore ordered four companies of | unworldliness of Shelley’s mind must have possessed an additional charm 
grenadiers and carabineers, a company of the fourth regiment of artillery, | in soothing the irritability of Byron’s too sensitive and misanthropic dispo- 
and a compliment of sapeurs to occupy the village, under the command of | sition; soured and disgusted by the conventional habits and artificial so- 
Dorsenne and Paige, and take possession of what provisions they could ciety, from the trammels of which he had but lately broken, with the 
find. ‘The foragers were not disappointed in their expectations, but were |, wounds which it had inflicted on his feeling, still rankling. 
securing a large supply of stores, when the rattling of musketry and the | Maurice pointed out to us La Villa Diodati, at Coligny, where Byron 
roar of cannon apprised them that the battle had suddenly begun. | resided ; and the house in which Shelley dwelt. 

Dorsenne, aware that his small reinforcement could now be of little | 
value to the divisions they had left, and fearing to be hemmed in if he | 
made any demonstration, quietly distributed his six companies behind the 
walls of enclosures, in houses, and on terraces. 

To return, the Mamelukes hurried directly to this village like a flock of 
partridges ready to alight: but scarcely had the head of the column en- 
tered the strect, when the houses and terraces blazed with the rapid and 
deadly fire of an ambuscade! The Mamelukes, however, did not retire or 
falter; but the mass unrolled itself, like a prodigious serpent, through the 
street, and passed, bleeding and mutilated, through the opposite gate. 


| 
! 
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able spirits of our age. He seemed to admire the first, but it is evident he 








GENEVA AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 
| Geneva, September 16th, 1822.—I went to sleep last night with the 
sound of the murmuring Rhone in my cars ; and awoke this morning impa- 
tient again to view the ‘Leman lake.” How “brightly, beautifully blue 
it is!” It looks as if the heavens had bathed in it, and left behind in its 
| limpid waters a portion of their azure loveliness. How many eyes, to 
whom no common vision was granted, have dwelt with pleasure on this 
beautiful lake! Voltaire, the most brilliant scoffer that ever lifted the 
They formed in their flight an immense semi-circle, crossed the little river, | ¥°!! °™ the defects of his species, or gloried in exposing them; Rous- 
and reappeared on the right of Desaix’s division. ng ag ware ss on — 7 in his singe 
+ at . | how base, how unworthy man could be: he, whose imagination was a 
PB on ge roa each eye sen ce em om, Sa he — warmth and tenderness, and whose heart was cold and hard as the ice of 
opened their battesion frou the Nile Whiteaenen iain ys tiller * | his native mountains—Gibbon, the always patient investigator, but not al- 
nena tiaiiiaanath ol Manton Bognor pieces Of artery | ways impartial narrator, who sneered at, more frequently than he pitied, 
head of three thousand Sieaciiiaseina wethe cater of this + ithe sxvese te soleted: De Steal, she, beilinnt, the ateguens, Be Mtoel, 
. . : eth: 
break the squares, embarrassed, for the first time, by his cannon. The a og ale ge ded SE, Sie SS TE Se, Oy 
oe from El-Bekir joined him at this crisis, and they attacked | ‘Shelley, the passionate, te a poet, dreaming away life in a world 
eee . ; of his own creation, and giving us glimpses of its brightness in his poems : 
LN a0 ysagsinege Redline “— va the eagle hovering ov on the | and though last not uh as oe child of genius, whose passions are 
, usand horsemen, the finest in the world, | converted into chords, from which we can draw forth music that finds an 
mounted on horses that left no foot-print on the sand, doubling like hounds | echo in every heart. Yes, this lake is invested with an interest, more pow- 
around these blazing and immoveable squares ; encircling them as with a ¢rfyl than he Gouay could awaken, by its association in the mind with the 
band, and straining them in its ligature ; seeking to crush and suflocate by | sifted beings who tees Sesiesatall don: tie dnitieaiion 
envelopment what they could not open or break by collision : then dis- pote that at Galore and is sO loved and respected 
rsing, reforming to disperse again, and changing position like waves | 1 is the only literary man at present here, or at least the onl pee of 
omg against the shore. On a sudden the batteries of Murad changed when f dhe teas 9 P . , J 
: St a Flan Mamelukes heard the thunder of their own guns | Each change of the atmosphere gives a new physiognomy to this beau- 
Pe shale = ean ree pw = they fell in scores under the iron rain ’ gif) spot. At one hour the mountains are scarcely visible, enveloped in 
tory The = ad ot al oes rele ey €X- | the dense vapors that surround them; while at another, their outlines are 
online guest -iiinn to dedee ane Murad was "clearly defined, and they stand so boldly prominent, that they seem to have 
4 y stoy our squares, our more distant column of advanced nearer to the spectator. But it is at evening that Mont Blanc 
ee ie en = — his entrenchments, and Marmont now com- | puts on its most brilliant Lapeet ; when the rays of dhs vetting sun tinge 
Napoleon omnes ate en scl abnuninw + its snow-crowned summits, casting on them a rosy radiance which they re- 
sneaad,-desloved iniacll sed thei as finished. The squares tain for a short period, even after the bright luminary that lent it has dis- 
pened, deployec ine, united their several flanks, and stood one im- appeared from our sight ; like memory, which retains images after the real- 
mense chain of iron. The Mamelukes were now between their own en- ‘ity has faded away. : ; . 
poe pm mcd od oan ip a from each a sustained || _ Went to Ferney to-day—that Ferncy, where Voltaire, constantly occu- 
silted teieiees: of tds eam pen Src day aga at lost ; he | pied by, and for, the world which he affected to despise, spent so conside- 
tous Bi Gal Ueaen: atone fe ’ am. : eir heads and putting | rable a portion of his time. The salon and chamber a coucher, are preserved 
teva le te were 7 sme oo | D ou a line of exterminating in the same state as when he inhabited them ; except that the curtains of 
deo Hiis. Whew Genartendal thats sd ee, poser etween his division and | his bed have suffered from the desire visitors have evinced to possess a 
an instant after beyond its caeieehtin a yl at of Gizeh, re-appeared | small portion of them. Hence, piece after piece has disappeared, until 
Salimih-4e Ghose tentieaieman » and retired towards Upper Egypt, | only a small fragment of the drapery remains. This desire to possess 
Murad left three thousand men a some memorial of departed genius has been often ridiculed ; but it is na- 
camels, with tents, horses, and slaves +d ve fe a pr ery, forty loaded tural, and is one of the modes by which we display our homage to those 
vered with gold, cnaleniiete aah dds Wee ‘d - is field, thus co- who have merited celebrity. I confess it gave me pleasure to obtain a 
enepe:: the booty wee ate Pow Senne - oned to the conquering — few relics at Fermey ; and among the rest, a portion of that curtain, beneath 
shdlcetigimaiybi,‘and exceed “ é ukes were covered with their || whose shade a head so often reposed, whose cogitations have been dissem- 
jewels they seed about their persons all the gold, silver and | inated over all Europe. 
“ae | The attachment of Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet forms a curious 
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episode in the lives of both; and however we may be disposed to believe 
the sympathy that attracts genius to its kindred genius, their peculiar cha- 
racters compel us to admit the probability that theirs was an attachment 
formed more by vanity than affection: at least, so it appears to have been 
on her side ; witness her /taison with Saint-Lambert. There is something 
approaching the ludicrous in the whole history of this affair; though her 
death, en coache, which forms the sequel to it, throws a sombre hue over 
this delectable tableau des maurs frangaises, which not even Voltaire’s 
lamentations, comic as they are, can enliven. The philosopher of Ferney 
professed to look on Saint-Lambert as an assassin who had destroyed the 
Marquise ; and so robbed the world and him of its most brilliant orna- 
ment. 

The discovery of Saint-Lambert’s portrait, in a ring which Voltaire had 
given her, and which originally contained his likeness, must have furnished 
a scene worthy the talents of a Moliere. This ring had been constantly 
worn, and Voltaire, on the death of the Marquise, claimed it, stating that 
it contained his portrait. What must have been his surprise, on touching 
the spring, to discover that of his rival! yet it prevented him not from ho- 
noring her memory by a pompous epitaph. 

Literary men have rarely ©»9sen bas-bleus for the objects of affection ; 
and the few exceptions to thie cule have not been fortunate. Among one 
of the many proofs of the truth of this assertion, the denouement of the 
tendresse of Pope for Lady Mary Wortley Montagu may be cited. Are 
we to attribute this indifference to literary ladies, on the part of literary 


men, to jalousie du metier ; or is it, that ladies generally assume not hea- | 


ven’s cerulean blue, until the more attractive tints of the lily and the rose 
have fled! Certain, however, it appears, that men of genius seldom seek 
in the other sex those who are the most capable of appreciating them ; 


youth and beauty attracting their homage much more than talents or ac- | 


quirements. Learned ladies must therefore console themselves with loving 
literature for its own sake ; and expect not that excellence in it will obtain 
for them any other than “its own exceeding great reward.” Madame de 
Stael felt this, to her, mortifying fact ; and felt it more like a woman than 
a philosopher, when she declared, that she would resign all her genius, to 
possess the loveliness of Madame Recamier: Hear this, ye beauties, and 
exult in your empire, fleeting though it be! exult, I say, until the arrival 
of that fearful epoch, known by the mysterious appellation of “a certain 
age ;”’ but which is just preeisely the most uncertain age imaginable ; the 
belle of the present day fixing it at twenty-five, and she of the past at, 


heaven only knows how many years later. But at this sombre resting- | 


place, the isthmus between life and death, even in protracted existence, ye 
must yield up your sceptres; and then it is, that literary ladies enjoy an 
advantage over you, as that is the period when, though beauty is faded, in- 
tellect is the most developed. The French, who understand such matters 
better than we do, have decreed that, after thirty-five, ladies should not 


wear rose-color, but blue is allowed to all ages: and this being a very an- || 


cient regulation, has probably marked the epoch of “a certain age,” as 
well as that too, when the dynasty may be aspired to. 











THE RED NOSE. 


Dryden’s definition “that the soul is a little blue flame running about 
within us,” must flash conviction upon the mind of an infidel. What ren- 
ders the thought yet more admirable is, that it is far from an inferior de- 
scription of love ; for, if love be not also “a little blue flame running about 
within us,” what is it? But, whatever difficulties obstruct the definition 
of the passion, few are ignorant of its effects. The biographer, the critic, 
the mathematician, the geographer, the historian, and the naturalist, devi- 
ate imperceptibly from the point, to relate the wonderful effects of love.— 
The monarch forgets his inequality, and kneels; the minister flies the 
court, and sighs; and even the fish-woman, as she bears the ambrosial 
brandy to her lips, acknowledges the power of love, and calls for more ! 

Maria Hargrave was the daughter of a clergyman: her teeth rivalled 
the ivory ; her lips vied with the rose ; her breath emulated its odorifer- 


ousness ; her bosom palpitated with love ; her eye gerne with voluptu- || 


ousness; she had wit and good-nature, confidence and modesty ; judgment 
and generosity : the Graces danced in her train ; the Loves smiled at her 
approach. In honest truth, Maria as infinitely excelled the Sophias, Cla- 


rissas, Emilys, Stellas, Narcissas, and Sacharissas, as Eclipse did Rosi- i 


nante. 

But, alas! nothing is faultless—Perfection is but a word. In Maria’s 
face stood a Nose, modelled by envy ; in magnitude surpassing the inven- 
tion of Slawkenbergius ; in color !—did but the tithe of it adorn the coun- 


tenance of death, half his terrors would disappear, and we might press him | 


to our breasts in mistake. 

Our heroine was none of those self-partial maidens who conceive them- 
selves little short of excellence, whilst the world distinguises nothing but 
imperfection: no; she had accomplishments sufficient to have been proud, 
and beauties enough to have been vain; nevertheless, she was sensible 
she had a red nose, and was humble. Would to heaven half the ladies in 
the universe had red noses! 

Possessed of such desirable qualifications, Maria danced away her eigh- 
teenth birth-night without a lover. She obtained, indeed, a transitory ad- 
mirer; but the moment her sister Charlotte appeared, the molles oculi 
were fixed upon her, leaving poor Maria to cogitate upon her nose in soli- 


tude. It was vexatious; and had she conceived that tears would have | 


quenched its rubicund glow, or diminished its longitude, she would have 
wept: but she expected not miracles in her favor ; and as, amidst all the 
panaceas she had heard of, she had met with every thing but a cure for 


copper noses, she wisely determined to be content where discontent would | 


have availed her nothing. 

Though Maria was the first-born, Charlotte stood not upon ceremony, 
and married. ‘ Now,” said Maria, “if my nose be not an insurmountable 
obstruction, the conjugal road is without impediment.” As she finished 
the sentence, Mr. Conway was introduced: he was—in short, he was six 
feet high. 


When Maria perceived the skirt of a coat, she involuntarily applied a | surface. Blockhead that thou art !—what if it were huge as Hecla! 
*kerchief to her face. It requires as much magnanimity to expose a red | 


| nose, unabashed by observation, as to conceal a handsome one beneath a 
'mask. Conway was struck with the exact symmetry of her form and the 
gracefulness of her motions. A man is ever in a hurry to be in love, and 
| ever in haste to be out again. A few moments conversation satisfied Con- 
|way that Maria’s sentiments were just, her judgment powerful, and her 
‘imagination delicate ; that she applauded not before she understood, nor 
sumpered forth thanks for those indiscriminate compliments which appear 
| to convey politeness, but which originate in contumely and disdain.— 
| Thus in a little hour, to the eyes of Conway, Maria breathed a phenix. 
| He had not seen her nose. 
| Man is a weathercock ; the child of caprice, the offspring of inconstancy. 
|| At the moment Conway was on the very eve of confessing that the charms 
| of Maria’s conversation, the sublimity of her conceptions, and the unaf- 
| fected ingenuity of her manners, had won his unaltered affection ; at that 
| very moment his opinion changed, and he no longer thought her conversa- 
| tion charming, her conceptions sublime, or her manners unaffectedly inge- 
;nuous. He had seen her nose. 
|| He bit his lips, made his bow, and departed. Maria perceived the sud- 
| den revolution in the apostate’s sentiments, and accounted for it with cor- 
/rectness. She wished she had not withdrawn the ’kerchief from her face ; 
it was an unfortunate removal ; her nose, she was convinced, would be her 
ruin. She wept; for, although she was too cautious to be in love with 
|him to distraction, she felt a something, a palpitation, a mantling of the 
blood around the heart, which whispered her that the gentleman's depar- 
ture thus indisposed, was vexatious. ‘ Why,” exclaimed she, “ why did 
my mother long for mulberries!” It was an unfilial apostrophe; and had 
her parent desired the tail of a hippopotamus, she could not have uttered 
| more. 

Conway’s disposition was not an irrascible one, since he never anathe- 
matised the cook when the beef was over-roasted, though the fault was 
without remedy, nor cursed the housemaid, when she cut him the upper 
side of the loaf, though no one could be fonder of kissing-crust than he ; 
| but in spite of his placidity, on quitting Maria he vehemently exclaimed, 
'“*Did ever mortal see such a nose! Did ever mortal see such an one! 

She has humor and ease; her ways are ways of pleasantness; she enjoys 
|| that gatete de ceur which I admire, and that—intolerable red nose which I 
‘cannot admire for my life. Among the variety that exists, why in the 

name of wonder did she choose that!” As this was reasoning like a ma- 
|niac, it were not uncharitable to suppose him in love. 
| ‘That there is but one good reason for being in love, namely, the impos- 
sibility to avoid it, is an idea so truly good in itself, that, had it not sprung 
| from my own pericranium, I should have attributed it to the most venera- 
| ble antiquity, and classed it for wisdom with the nosce terpsum of Thales, 
ithe nihil numis of Cleobulus, the nosce tempus of Pittacus, and the nil ad- 
|mirare of Horace. 
Fortunately for Cupid, business recalled Conway to Mr. Hargrave’s, and 
fortunately for Maria, his visit ended in an invitation at pleasure. The 
| wise profit by every acquisition; “among the evils of life,” says the 
| gloomy Johnson, ‘ we have to number the mutability of friendship.”” Con- 
| way, sensible that invitations were given and forgotten with little solicitude, 
| visited Mr. Hargrave without delay. But, alas! what an alteration in his 
‘manner! he spoke without trepidation, and listened without curiosity ; 
,lounged unceremoniously upon the sofa, and buttered his toast with fash 
,ionable freedom. ‘‘ The day is lost !” said Maria. 
It was the very idea which struck upon the mind of Conway. “If Iam 
/In love,” said he, “it is not with Maria. On my first visit her opinions 
| were judicious, and in unison with my own; but now they are diametri- 
| cally opposed to mine, and, what is ponies strange, she is perpetually 
wrong—lI invariably right : I will think of her no more.” So saying, he 
thought of her every step that separated him from the house ; thought of 
_ her as he entered his own door; thought of her as he undressed himself; 
dreamed of her, and awoke in the morning, exclaiming, ‘I will thing of 
|| her no more.” 
| He was then engaged at Lloyd’s. ‘ The man who neglects his busi- 
/ness in pursuit of pleasure,” said he, ‘“‘ grasps at the end before he has 
| obtained the means, and is an idiot!” With this golden aphorism at his 
| lips, he turned his back upon the city, and hastened to Maria! ! 
| As he journeyed on, he suddenly rested his chin upon the palm of his 
| hand; and neglectful of the mockery of butchers’ boys, ‘‘ What am I do- 
jing?’ said he aloud; “if I marry her what will the world say! what 
will the city say 1 what will Miss Pin, Miss Caustic, and Miss Wagtail 
| say ?”—** Pray, who is Mrs. Conway !—How admirable his picture of de- 
| traction !—The illegitimate daughter of my Lady Catamaran’s butler !” 
Thus pleasurable were the excursions of Conway’s imagination ; and if 
|| the scene had not been broken by his arrival at Mr. Hargrave’s he would 
inevitably have meditated himself into perpetual bachelorship. As ac- 
| quaintance had now ascended to friendship, he sat down, without teasing 
his host by impolite ceremony ; and indeed no one could accuse him of too 
|| great attention to forms and regulations, for, absorbed in thought, he 
| placed the kettle upon the table, and the teapot on the fire; poured the 
' milk upon his roll, spread the butter upon the cloth, and mixed the sugar 
| with the salt.—Maria’s heart danced with gladness : “I do really believe,” 
said she, “the rogue has forgotten my red——odious word, remain for 
i ever unutterable !” 
She was mistaken; the next day Conway circumambulated the metro- 
| polis for a receipt to remove stains. ‘“ Are they in your cravats ?”—“ No.” 
“In your top-boots?”’—* No.” ‘In your reputation ?”—“ No.” “In 
the name of atan, Swhere then ?’”’—*‘ Satan be praised, in Maria’s nose.” It 
| would have convulsed the sides of Crassus, who laughed but once in his 
| life ; or those of Heraclitus, who lived without laughing. 
| “That man is not born for happiness,” said Conway, condemning his 
own irresolution; “nothing more pointedly displays than this—that he 
1 suffers every trifle to obstruct it. Gracious powers! when the cup is 
|| replete with blessings, how do we stand !—Idiots like, gazing at the deli- 
|jcious draught untasted! and why '—truly a red nose floats upon the 
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curtain of fate, and ascertain at once the journey we are to travel! In | manuscript then fell into my hands and was carefully preserved. It has 
contempt of himself, Conway loved ; not but the fall of stocks, the rise of || frequently been examined by my daughter, Mrs. McKenstry, of Monson, 
wines, the mortality of a favorite lap-dog, or the tedious vitality of a rich | Mass., with whom I now reside, and by other friends. After the “ Book 


aunt, gave a temporary check to his love, by producing a fit of the spleen ; | of Mormon” came out, a copy of it was taken to New Salem, the place 


he then saw nothing through the mist of partiality, and Maria’s nose glowed of Mr. Spaulding’s former residence, and the very place where the “ Manu- 
with renovated redness. || script Found” was written. A woman preacher appointed a meeting there, 














By continually dwelling on a subject we forget it : it becomes familiar ; | (New Salem) and in the meeting read and repeated copious extracts from 

| the “‘ Book of Mormon.” The historical part was immediately recognized 
|| by all the older inhabitants, as the identical work of Mr. S., in which they 
| had been so deeply interested years before. Mr. John Spaulding was pre- 
|| sent, who is an eminently pious man, and recognized perfectly the work of 
| his brother. He was amazed and afflicted, that it should have been per- 
|| verted to so wicked a purpose. His grief found vent in a flood of tears, 
| and he arose on the spot and expressed in the meeting his deep sorrow and 


familiarity produces inattention, and inattention sinks into indifference. So 
it happened to Conway ; he had a half-consciousness that Maria had some 
defect—but of what denomination he endeavored in vain to remember, and, 
as he sought what he had little inclination to find, it is not to be admired 
at that his inquiry was ineffectual. His visits at Mr. Hargrave’s now be- 
gan and ended with the day. He wondered why he did not marry, and, 
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profoundly ignorant of his battles against himself, generously exclaimed, | es expr 
“Love should be unconstrained: that is not given, which is not given | regret, that the writings of his sainted brother should be used for a purpose 
willingly.” | so vile and shocking. ‘The excitement m New Salem became so great, 
When a man wonders that he is unmarried, he soon ceases to be a | that the inhabitants had a meeting and deputed Dr. Philastus Hurlbut, one 
bachelor. ‘The irrevocable knot was tied. | of their number, to repair to this place, and to obtain from me the original 
As the fond couple quitted the church, a young idler exclaimed, ‘‘ Good- | mt | of Mr. Spaulding, for the purpose of comparing it with the 
ness, gracious ! only see what a huge red nose!” ‘Red nose !”’ echoed || Mormon Bible, to satisfy their own minds, and to prevent their friends from 
Conway. “Red nose!” said he, repeating the words a second time ; embracing an error so delusive. This was in the year 1834. Dr. Hurlbut 
*¢ what can the blockhead mean ?” brought with him an introduction and request for the manuscript, signed by 
<i Messrs. Henry Lake, Aaron Wright, and others, with all of whom I was 
. | acquainted, as they were my neighbors when I resided in New Salem. I 

THE MORMON BIBLE. pes, sure that shite could ceslate my husband more, were he living, than 

The Boston Recorder of last week contains the following singular de- | the use which has been made of his work. ‘The air of antiquity which 
velopement of the origin and history of the Mormon Bible. It accounts was thrown about the composition, doubtless suggested the idea of convert- 
most satisfactorily for the existence of a book, a fact which heretofore it dic it to purposes of delusion. Thus an historical romance, with the ad- 
j , 5 ition of a few pious expressions and extracts from the sacred Scriptures, 

has been difficult to explain. It was difficult to imagine how a work con- _ has been construed into a new Bible, and palmed off upon a company of 
taining so many indications of being the production of a cultivated mind | poor deluded fanatics, as divine. I have given the previous brief narra- 
should be connected with a knavery so impudent, and a superstition so | tion, that this work of deception and wickedness may be searched to the 


gross, as that which must have characterized the founders of this pretended | foundation, and its author exposed to the contempt and execration he so 
| justly deserves. Matitpa Davison. 


religious sect : : , | The Rey. Solomon Spaulding was the first husband of the narrator of 
As this book has excited much attention and has been put up by a cer- | the above history. Since his decease, she has been married to a second 

tain new sect, in the place of the sacred scriptures, I deem it a duty which | husband by the name of Davison. She is now residing in this place; isa 

I owe to the public, to state what I know touching its origin. ‘That its | woman of irreproachable character, and an humble Christian, and her testi- 

claims toa divine origin are wholly unfounded, needs no proof to a mind | mony is worthy of implicit confidence. 

unperverted by the grossest delusions. That any sane person should rank . =< Ely, D. D., Pastor Cong Church in Monson. 

it higher than any other merely human composition, is a matter of the, J). R. Austin, Principal of Monson Academy.—Monson, Mass , April 1, 

greatest astonishment; yet it is received as divine by some who dwell in | 1839. 

enlightened New England, and even by those who have sustained the cha- | —— 

racter of devoted Christians. Learning recently that Mormionism has THE KNIGHT OF SHEPPEY 


found its way into achurch in Massachusetts, and has impregnated some ; ; } ; 
of its members with its gross delusions, so that excommunication has be- || A famous freebooter in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, infested the island 
come necessary, I am determined to delay no longer doing what I can to of Sheppey, and made frequent predatory incursions into the interior of 
strip the mask from this monster of sin, and to lay open this pit of abomi- | Kent. This daring marauder was represented, by the village cicerone, to 
nations: the Rev. Solomon Spaulding, to whom I was united in early life, | have been a nobleman under sentence of outlawry, who intrenched him- 
was a graduate of Dartmouth College, and was distinguished for a lively | self in a strong hold which he possessed in the island, where he deposited 


imagination and a great fondness for history. At the time of our marriage, | all the contributions which his successful levies on the purses of travellers 


he resided in Cherry Valley, N. Y. From this place we removed to New | had obtained. By adopting the often-practised ruse of shoeing his horse’s 
Salem, Ashtabula county, Ohio ; sometimes called Conneaut, as it is situ- | feet the contrary way, he frequently escaped detection ; and even when 
ated upon Conneaut Creek. Shortly after our removal to this place, his | hotly pursued, the fleetness and sagacity of the noble animal he rode, pre- 
health sunk, and he was laid aside from active labors. In the town of served him from his enemies, and carried him toa place of security. Thus 
New Salem, there are numerous mounds, and forts, supposed by many to the fame of the horse nearly rivalled that of his rider, whose exploits at 
be dilapidated dwellings and fortifications of a race now extinct. These length became so bold and frequent that the whole country rose up against 
ancient relics arrest the attention of the new settlers and become objects of | him; and finding himself too closely beset in his island to hope for extri- 
research forthe curious. Numerous implements were found and other cation, hn was compelled to surrender at discretion, and to implore the 
articles evincing great skill in the arts. Mr. Spaulding being an educated | mercy of Queen Elizabeth, then upon one of her progresses on board the 
man, passionately fond of history, took a lively interest in these develope- | admiral’s ship at the Nore. The queen, it is said, not disinclined to show 
ments of antiquity; and in order to beguile the hours of retirement and |, favor to a man whose personal valor, determined perseverance, and fertility 
furnish employment for his lively imagination, he conceived the idea of , of resource were interesting, on account of the air of romance which cha- 
giving an historical sketch of this long lost race. Their extreme antiquity acterized his adventures, offered to grant his life upon terms in keeping 
of course would lead him to write in the most ancient style, and as the Old with the wild tenor of his lawless career. The conditions were, that he 
Testament is the most ancient book in the world, he imitated its style as | should swim on horseback three times round the flag-ship ; and should he 
nearly as possible. His sole object in writing this historical romance was | escape the perils incidental to such a trial, his sentence of outlawry should 
to amuse himself and neighbours. This was about the year 1812. Hull’s be reversed and a general pardon extended to all his offences. The Knight 
surrender at Detroit, occurred near the same time, andI recollect the date of Sheppey agreed to the terms ; armed at all points, he bestrode his fa- 
well from that circumstance. As he progressed in his narrative, the neigh- | Vorite companion, whose spirits he invigorated by copious draughts of 
bors would come in from time to time to hear portions read, and a great in- | brandy ;—plunging at once into the foaming tide, the steed and his master 
terest in the work was excited among them. Itclaimed to have been writ- | swam gallantly round the destined ship. The second extraordinary evolu- 
ten by one of the lost nation, and to have been recovered from the earth, and, tion was performed with equal skill and bravery. At the third, little more 
assumed the title of ‘Manuscript Found.” ‘The neighbours would often | than the heads of the horse and his rider could be perceived, buffeting with 








inquire how Mr. S. progressed in deciphering “the manuscript,” and when | the weltering waves, which seemed at every instant to threaten their in- 


he had a sufficient portion prepared he would inform them, and they would 
assemble to hear it read. He was enabled from his acquaintance with the 
classics and ancient history, to introduce many singular names, which were 


geen noticed by the people and could be easily recognized by them. | 


r. Solomon Spaulding had a brother, Mr. John Spaulding, residing in the 
place at the time, who was perfectly familiar with this work, and repeatedly 
heard the whole of it read From New Salem he removed to Pittsburgh, 


stant annihilation : straining each nerve and sinew to the utmost, the gal- 

| lant animal ceased not to struggle with the interminable billows until the 
| painful task was completed, and his wearied limbs rested on the shore. 

| The place of landing was wild and desolate ; a lofty cliff overhung the 

| narrow beach, and concealed every human habitation from view. No friend 

| or relation hastened to meet the successful adventurer with congratulations 
on his safety, and no sound could be heard, save the harsh croak of the 


Pa. Here Mr. S. found an acquaintance and friend, in the person of Mr. | taven from his eyry, answeriug the dull murmur of the sweeping waves 
Patterson, an editor of a newspaper. He exhibited his manuscript to Mr. | below: but at the moment that the exhausted charger gained a firm foot- 
P., who was very much pleased with, and borrowed it for perusal. He re- | ing on his parent earth, a withered and decrepit hag, whose tangled elf- 
tained it a long time pad prorat Mr. S. that if he would make outa title | locks end tattered weeds streaming in the wind, ill concealed the hideous 

age and preface, he would publish it and it might be a source of profit. deformity of her squalid form, started from a recumbent attitude, and 

his Mr. S. refused to do for reasons which I cannot now state. Sidney | raising the shrivelled finger with which she had traced unhallowed spells 
Rigdon,* who has figured so largely in the history of the Mormons, was at | pon the sand, shrieked out an ill-omened prophecy. ‘“ Beware of that 
this time connected with the printing office of Mr. Patterson, as is wel] | horse!” cried the bedlam, with a triumphant laugh of malice; “although 
known in that region, and as Rigdon himself has frequently stated. Here || he bas now saved your life, he shall be the cause of your death.”—*“ Thou 
he had ample opportunity to become acquainted with Mr. Spaulding’s | liest, fiend of mischief!” cried the brutal ahd superstitious knight ; “ thus 
manuscript and to copy it if he chose. It was a matter of notoriety and | ! falsify thy dark prediction,”—and drawing his sword, plunged it into the 
interest to all who were connected with the printing establishment. At | body of the faithful animal, who fell dead upon the beach. Several years 
length the manuscript was returned to its author, and soon after we removed | Of uninterrupted prosperity passed away, but at length being accidentally 


to Amity, Washington county, Pa., where Mr. S. deceased in 1816. The } led to the scene of his most extraordinary adventure, he pointed out to a 
| friend the skeleton of the slaughtered horse, which, bleached by succes- 


[ sive winters, still lay extended on the sand: repeating the prophecy of the 


* One of the leaders and founders of the sect. 
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witch, he laughed derisively, and spurning the head with his foot, sepa- 
rated it from the body by the stroke. He did not perceive, that in the act 
a small sharp bone had penetrated his buskin : the wound was inconsidera- 


| position. 
| the foreign party ? 
|| appears to be just. 


If then it be rot the Court party, who is it? Shall we call it 
We agree to give it that designation, which, in reality 
{t was on a question of foreign policy—that of Spain 


ble, and disregarded : but becoming more serious, it ended in a mortifica- | —that the Crown and the ministry in expectancy became disunited. It 


tion, which speedily carried him to his grave. 





FRENCH POLITICS. 
Paris, March 24. 


Worse and Worse.—The Chambers are to meet on the 26th inst. Why 
are they to meet? Mark the answer. Because no minister can be found 
to countersign a royal ordinance proroguing their meeting. The King has 
applied in vain both to Count Mole and Count Montalivet. They have both 
refused to countersign it. They have been asked to re-take, for a moment 
only, their portfolios of office. They say ‘“‘No; there are 268 deputies 
against us, and only 191 for us; and we cannot expose ourselves to an im- 
peachment, simply because the King cannot find a single minister who 
will countersign a royal ordinance for proroguing the Chambers up to the 
last of the 40 days.” Such a situation as this no constitutional King was 
ever placed in in the history of the world. 








| was to please the foreign powers that the treaty of the quadruple alliance 
‘is more neglected than ever, and that the ruin of Belgium is allowed to be 
‘consummated. ‘The influence of the foreign party at the Tuileries is un- 

/ questionable, and we have no hesitation in attributing to it the anarchical 
| struation in which France is at this moment placed.” 


2 <= 











The Debats says—‘“ For God’s sake let us have a ministry. Something 
must be done! Something must be concluded. An end must be put, 
somehow or other, to the fatal career of uncertainty and woe. 

‘Let us have a ministry then; yes, a ministry at any price! Yes, a 
ministry on any conditions. ‘There must be a ministry, even though from 
the moment it shall be named we should be forced to combat it! 

‘That which is so dangerous is, that the positions of all are changed ! | 
—the situations of all parties are troubled and confounded. No one knows 
whether he is for or against the government, for no one knows what or 
how the government is to be. That which is so dangerous is, that the 


King is without responsible ministers, and is before the Chambers without | 
That which is so dangerous is, that | 
the Chambers do not know to whom they are to address themselves, and | 


constitutional protectors or advisers. 


yet in the Chamber of Deputies the parties there are so confused and con- | 
founded, that they are only powerful to destroy, and not to create.” 

This is the fruit of the coalition! There is no majority for any one, and | 
least of all for the crown! 

The Debats says that Thiers wishes to be absolute master. To be sure | 
he does. | 

But the Debats says—‘ Let M. Thiers be 
carte blanche! Do not hesitate about it. 
now.” 

But why does the Debats hold this language? I will tell you. Because | 
it fears a revolution. That’s the word, though no one dares to pronounce | 
it. All men of all parties are all fearing a revolution. 

But will M. Thiers now accept office! It appears not. M. Thiers says 
now, ‘that he will not enter into any more negociations with the crown, | 
but that the Chamber of Deputies shal! now make him minister.” I fear 

| 


rime minister! Give him | 


it is impossible that he will carry his threat into execution. And what 
then? Why, the throne will be but a nominal bench, covered with gold 
and tapestry :—the force, unity, attributes, rights, prerogatives of the mo- | 
narchy will be gone. We shall be ina state of Republicanism. | 


At eight o’clock yesterday morning Marshal Soult went to see the King. | 


His Majesty had had but little repose. The Marshal received the King’s 
directions. In vain, however, he appealed to Thiers, to Passy, to all—all 
refused ; and at three o’clock in the afternoon he went to inform the King 
that no one would consent to be minister. Yesterday afiernoon and eve- 
ning nothing was done—and this morning, though within forty-eight hours 
of the time of the Chambers assembling, no one whatever has consented | 
to form a ministry. 

As to the Mole Cabinet, all its members have directed the Debats to 
state most unequivocally in its columns this morning, that its decision is quite | 
irrevocable, that it knows that it has a majority against it, and that it will | 
not consent to return to office again—no, not for an hour. 

No one is negotiating even to be minister at this moment. M. Humann 
has been to consult M Rover Collard and M. Jacques Lefevre. They 
cannot give any opinion now. The Marquis de Dalmatie, the son of Mar- | 
shal Soult, has been to consult M. Cunin Gridaine and Gen. Jacqueminot. 
They reply, ‘It is too late now.” 

Yet in forty-eight hours from this time the Chambers are to meet at the 
Chamber of Deputies! What is to be done! 

Two plans have been suggested, as no minister will countersign a royal 
ordinance of prorogation. The first plan is, that the session of the Chamber | 
shall be opened by three royal commissioners, to be named by the Crown, 


Such a proceeding has never yet occurred in this country. 
The second plan is, that as soon as the deputies shall assemble, a royal 


ordinance shall be read, proroguing the session for a month or three weeks. | 


It is said that Count Mole or Count Montalivot will have no objection to 


countersign a royal ordinance for proroguing the Chamber, provided the | 


Chambers should meet, since then the terms of the electoral law will be | 


complied with, and the Chamber of Deputies will have met within 40 days. 





The National replies in the following terms to an article of the Dedats, 
denying the existence of a court party :— | 

“We willingly admit that there is nothing in the Tuileries resembling | 
the brilliant minions of Henry III., or the favorites of Catherine de Medi- | 
cis. But nevertheless there is somebody or something there which pre- 
vents us from having a ministry conformable to the wishes expressed b 
the electors of France—some one who for private interests prevents the 


nation from having a government—some one who will be the cause this || 


year that we shall have neither railroads nor a reduction of the Five per | 
cents, nor a law on the sugar question—some one who paralyses trade and | 
industry by holding over them a threat of the most serious events. This 
somebody, whose existence it is impossible to deny, cannot be Count Molé 


| 
| 
| 
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07 We embrace this opportunity to say to our friends that on Wednes- 


, day next we shall have completed the re-printing of all our back numbers 


that were deficient, and shall thenceforward be enabled to supply all those 


requesting them with full sets from the beginning. Those having already 


‘ordered the back numbers will be immediately supplied. 





We wish him to be minister | I It can scarcely be necessary to remind our city subscribers who have 


changed their residence, of the importance of giving us early information 
of the place at which the paper is now left, as well as the place they desire 
|it delivered in future. 





| 
| PENCIL NOTES ON A FIRST VISIT TO 


THE GALLERY. 
| Very well, indeed, Mr. Inman! Bishop Croswell to the life, and a good 
| picture. 

Signor Gambadella, *‘ Caius Gracchus” should be obliged to you. You 
have lent him a good face, (which you had aright to do, as it was your 
own) and the flesh is as warm as my hand. So pleased was I with this 
Roman, that I looked to the catalogue for another of yours, and went 
straight to the bright, espregle, and most captivating of French faces—No. 
206. I should like to be acquainted with “ number 206!” A capital piece of 


| coloring, and only one defect in the picture:—Pray, Signor mio, why 


should this fair creature’s right arm be Siamesed to her left hand? 
Oh stately and most admirable No. 195! 
| personified, 


Spirit, energy, and maintien 
A painter after my own heart is Mr. Page, and here stands a 
\theme fit for Titian,done in a manner most Titianesque and masterly. 
Face, air, attitude, and drapery, all in keeping, and all of atone of color 
| that shews fresh and clear genius. A picture I should like to own is No. 


195. 


If the under lip were not a little nearer to a cherry than even poetry 


_ allows, the lady who goes in the catalogue by the name of The Token, 


(Mr. Rossiter’s picture) might make one believe that Stuart Newton was 


still alive and painting. It savours of him strongly, and it is a picture he 


and that this opening shall take place without any royal speech at all. } might have bees pleased to have done. 


“Boys trapping,” is a gem that will be remembered, Mr. Mount! 

Alexander's picture of his wife is done lovingly and well. 

“ Portia,” “swallowed fire,” and Signor Gambadella probably wished 
her well over it, for No. 238, done for Portia, looks as if she were holding 
ice in her mouth, Otherwise a fair dame, fairly tinted. 

What could be His Excellency Gov. Mason's fancy, for being done in 
his flannel shirt? ‘God bless my soul!” as old Matthias used to say, that 
one of the most gentlemanly-looking of men in real life, should in his 
picture remind one of a butcher stripp'd for slaughter. 
ingly be done by “ A. Smith!” 

Pray, No. 11, what may be the superfluous length of your left leg? 
That large wen on your calf, it strikes me, should produce some contraction, 
yet clearly you have a foot to spare. 

“Mine host” done to the life, in Hite’s miniature, and three sweet chil- 
dren, done to the life too. And aminiature of a gentleman above, that 
strikes me as one of the most free and clear pieces of work I ever saw. 
| Miss Hall has not sent her best to this gallery, yet the head of her one 


I would not will- 





or any of his colleagues, since they have tendered their resignation—nor || miniature is beautiful. I would walk far to see a picture of hers, at any 
can it be the King, for the laws of September forbid us to make that sup- | time, and she should be industrious and paint none that are not fair and 
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| to the amount of $140,000.—Jack Frost has been compelled at length to 
give up his strong hold in the North, and accordingly steamboats have 
‘commenced running between Montreal and Quebec.—Another destructive 
fire broke out in Albany on last Sunday ; the good folk of that city appear 
_ determined to rob us of Gotham of our laurels in the matter of getting up 
conflagrations.—A brace of white negroes—the offspring of real ebony pa- 
rents—are being exhibited at Peale’s museum.—Garrison, the orator, has 
|lost caste with the abolitionists, and been turned adrift ;—the exercise of an 
‘over share of the spirit of philanthropy in favor of his dearly beloved self, 
is given as the reason.—The venerable John Quincy Adams delivered the 
anniversary oration in the Dutch Church on Tuesday afternoon, and did 


122 


fitting subjects for pencil-immortality—for she is one of thosed ‘‘ fate to 
have their fame.” 

No. 10, by Catherwood, and Nos. 63, 98, and 103, by Selous, a London 
artist, are four landscapes, that he who has money to buy, will do well to 
look at. Such pictures are not often to be purchased. 

My dear Powell, that picture of our friend Alban Smith, I see by the 
catalogue belongs to yourself. Keep it, at least, till you are quite sure 
you have done something better. If I had achieved a thing as good as that, 
I would not lose sight of it for a gold pallette. 

Col. Stone looks as if he were pleased at sitting down on something 

















warm. ‘There is an animal extacy in the upturned roll of the eyes, as if 
he were looking round to thank some fat old lady for having taken off the 
chill from his chair. Is it so, Col., or is there a litter of puppies under you ! 
I will never believe Page painted that picture ! ] 

Thanks, Doughty, for another leaf out of Paradise. ‘“ Returning from | 
School” is your best work, hitherto, to my liking. I 

Here is a good thing! How complete is that boy’s attention to his book. | 
“ Portraits of Brothers by Freeman.” I shall look out next year for Mr. | 
Freeman’s work. i 

Frothingham’s Naval Officer is capital—most capital. What a “ nor’ 
wester”’ he looks, to be sure ! 

For the portrait of the lady one loves, Ingham’s miniature finish is de- 
lightful—for one longs to get near to it. Cut off 180’s head, set it in a/ 
deep round frame, and you would scarce find a more adorable image of 
delicacy of skin and beauty of contour. What a pity the bust spoils it. 


| 
} 
| 
1 
i} 
} 


| 


I presume the gentleman done in the scarlet cravat either cut his throat | 


or designs to. There should be some meaning in such a monstrosity. | 
Our friend Reynolds should have worn his black wig, instead of his red, | 
when he sat for his picture. I must say I have seen him in all lights, but | 
have never noticed that particular shade of red. He’s a handsomer man,too, | 
“by’r lady?” Mr. “ Shegogue” somewhat wrongs him. 
Pictures enough for one day. I'll see the remainder to-morrow. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. l 


We have received several letters requesting us to review Mr. Paulding’s | 
works separately, and one offering us some strictures on the Secretary's po- 
litical career. This latter of course we decline. With any thing that, 
lives of Mr. Paulding, we as literary critics have nothing to do. 

Touching the other wish that we would dissect the defunct author (and | 
we beg to be understood that none of our remarksrefer in the remotest de- | 
gree to the living Secretary), we would reply simply—that a post mortem | 
examination generally presupposes an undiscovered disease, and a desire on | 

he part of the survivors to be certain that no possible pains were neglected | 


to prolong life. In the case of the deceased, it is well understood that | 


there was never sufficient original strength in his constitution to sustain any | 


pronounced disease, and that he died ofa general weakness, only combated | 
by artificial and excessive stimulants. With regard to those who were 
presumed to be most interested in his recovery, it is well known ‘hat, as | 
long as there was hope, they spared neither time nor ingenuity, money nor 
advice ; but, toward the last years of his life, they looked upon the probable 
event as that which was to bring relief to themselves and the sufferer. It 
would be, we are sure, a painful revival of regrets and defeated hopes, to 
recal to his friends any recollection of the subject of so much fruitless anxi- 
ety and trouble. 

Having thus frankly objected to our correspondent’s wish, however, we 


still hold ourselves ready to take up the scalpel, should there be a sufficient | 
number of persons desiring it to overbalance our individual opinion. | 
Though quite convinced that the result would be merely the dismember- | 


ment of a feeble and ill constructed literary anatomy, it might yet be 
curious to show, how, even with this slender material, the zeal of friends 
and the excessive stimulants known in literary pharmacy, could combine to 
produce a most apparent semblance of an author. 

We wait for further advice before deciding on the proposed dissection. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

The “ Morus Multicaulis mania’? remains unabated—in some of the 
States every third person appears as if he had been bitten by a rabid silk 
worm.—The Collector of the Port of New Orleans has resigned—reason 
not known—but the Government has commenced a suit for a large sum of 
money in that city, which perhaps explains it.—Minors enlisting in the 


American regulars without the consent of their parents or guardians, can- | 


not be retained. Such was the decision of Judge Betts last week, when 
two young sparks who had “followed the drum” in a fit of incipient he- 
roism, were ordered to be restored to the fond embraces of their anxious 
mammas. Beef remains so high-priced as to be altogether beyond the 
reach of a moderate man’s pocket, and by consequence fish has become all 
the fashion —On Tuesday the Evening Star appeared in mourning for the 
death of one of its proprietors, Mr. Thomas Gill, who was carried off by 
an apoplectic fit—A banking association in Alabama, “The Wetumka 
Trading Company,” have taken “ French leave,” after fleecing the public 


1] 


every justice to his noble subject, both in the manner and the matter 


of his speech.—Some genius in Boston has invented a machine for dis- 
engaging the bones from shad after it is prepared for table—A Fe- 
male Academy is about being established in Texas, to which Thomas 
F. McKenny and James Perry—(their names ought to be written in gold, 
with a quill from the wing of a seraph)—have subscribed $3000 a-piece.— 
Hallett’s Cove, L.1., has been rechristened by the eupheneous title of As- 
toria. So much for the immortality of .wealth.—A Philadelphia paper says 
that ‘‘a heavy losded omnibus passed over the legs of a colored man in 
that city, without causing the slightest inconvenience. We think the vehi- 
cle must have passed over his head, as Cuffee is as celebrated for his sen- 
| sitive shins, as his impenetrable hat block.—The Braganza Pirates have 
been found guilty of murder in the first degree.—Orville Dewey’s sermon 
on the consecration of the Unitarian Church, was a splendid display of 
learning and eloquence.—Dr. Bird has produced a new novel called “ Rolin 
ay.” 





| TO THE PRESS. 

We have to acknowledge with feelings of grateful pleasure, the cordial, 
and (we add with almost surprise to ourselves) the universal approbation 
and cheerful ‘* God speed” of the contemporary press. We have been 
|received upon the literary seas with cheering welcome indeed. To all our 
| brother skippers,” we render our sincerest thanks. We hope, however, 
that we shall not be thought discourteous or ungrateful, if we throw off 
for the present, a part of the great burden of exchanges. The number of 
_papers sent us for exchange amounts to some hundreds; and as all our 
‘‘plunderings” are from abroad, and as we have no time to open even a 


| score of papers every morning, our friends will see that it amounts to an 
\entire gratuity on our part, of five or six hundred numbers of the Corsair 


| weekly. This we really cannot afford, and we must beg our considerate 


and kind contemporaries, to ‘‘ take our case into consideration.” 








| 
| Late Encuiisnu Parers.—Our last dates are to the 26th March. It is 
_an agreeable surprise to find the English press so calm and judicious in all 
| their remarks on the Boundary Question. They quote largely from Ameri- 
_can papers, even to the extent of six or eight columns of their blanket 
_ sheets, and seem disposed to give the subject a most fair and patient inves- 
tigation. The retaining or the loss of millions of acres of forest land not 
_made dear by possession or association, is a very different thing, in the 
mind of an Englishman, from the value which they attach to a single rood 
| of soil on the utmost verge of “ John O’Groat’s.”” A war must always be 


| unpopular in England, unless for some atrocious violation of national rights, 


and since the “ bone and sinew” do not clearly perceive in the Maine diffi- 
| culties any thing but “talk,” they seem willing to leave the matter entirely 
in the hands of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, while they with instinctive 
wisdom apply themselves to the more rational employment of “ turning an 
honest penny” in their lucrative trade with us Brother Jonathans. To the 
English press generally, however, this little “flurry on the borders” has 
_ been afgod-send, affording one and all subject matter for editorials. With- 
out it we fear many would have become nigh extinct—for we have never 
f found the English papers so utterly devoid of news and spirit, as those 
| recently come to hand. 
| Tue very LATEST ENoxisn Tueatricats.—Windsor Castle, March 32, 
| 1839.—The current “ on dit” in fashionable circles is, that a series of the- 
|| atrical entertainments are about to be produced at the royal residence ; the 
| principal characters will be sustained by the ladies and gentlemen of the 
| Court. The pieces lately in rehearsal are, ‘The Battle of Hastings,” 
\“ The Youthful Queen,” “ Brother and Sister,” ** She Stoops to Conquer,” 
“The Doctor and Apothecary,” “ All in the Wrong.” Much excitement 
prevails in the surrounding district. They say that Lord Melbourne, the 
| the Marquis and Marchioness of Tavistock, and Sir James Clark, have 
kindly consented to assist in the performances. 


| 





| 


i 





| U> Mr. P. Frederick White, who came to this country with letters of 
recommendation from ‘“Anacreon,” Moore, and other distinguished indi- 
viduals, will deliver the first of a course of lectures “On the Irish Bards 
_ and Irish Music,” at the Stuyvesant Institute on Thursday evening. The 
i subject is one of much interest, and we have evidence in the notices which 
| have appeared in the Boston papers, that Mr. White is well qualified to do 
Jit justice. 
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THE ARREST OF LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. | 


To those who have read Moore’s life of this Nobleman, the following 
details may not be entirely new, yet they differ in many particulars, and 


were given to the author of a recent Irish work, by an eye witness—Major | 


Sirr, who is still living. Though thus authenticated, the account has much 
of the startling effect, and something of the improbability of romance : 


On the 18th of May, Mr. Edward Cooke, who was then the Under-Se- 
cretary of State, sent for Mr. Charles Sirr, the town-major, a brave, active, 
and intelligent magistrate, and told him if he would go on the following 
day, between five and six o’clock in the evening, to the house of one Ni- 
cholas Murphy, a dealer in feathers and timber, he would there find Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, and Mr. Cooke gave Major Sirr a warrant for his 
arrest ; Major Sirr reconnoitred the premises as well as he could that eve- 
ning, and next day communicated his commission to Mr. Swann, requesting 
his aid, and also to a Mr. Ryan, in whom both these magistrates had great 
confidence. Mr. Ryan was then editor of a newspaper, in which he had 
permitted the insertion of many paragraphs highly injurious to Lord Ed- 
ward, which had created a feeling of great resentment in his Lordship’s 
mind towards Mr. Ryan. Major Sirr also provided nine of the London- 
derry militia, and had them dressed in colored clothes. Major Stirling, now 
her Majesty’s Consul at Genoa, and Dr. Bankhead, who were both officers 
in that regiment, went with them dressed in their uniforms. 

It is a remarkable fact that Lord Edward only went to Murphy’s house 
on the night of the 18th of May, and the Secretary of State had such cer- 
tain intelligence of his intention to go there, before he went, that he in- 
structed Major Sirr, who was to conduct the arrest, and furnished him with 
his warrant at noon on that day, which was eight or ten hours before Lord 
Edward’s arrival. 

Messrs. Sirr, Swan, and Ryan, with their party, were to proceed in two 
hackney-coaches to Murphy’s house ; Major Sirr had also arranged for a 
strong body of military to march from the barracks, so as to arrive at Mur- 


phy’s very quickly after ihe coaches, in order to ensure the safety of the | 


party from the mob, which in that part of Dublin was almost certain to 
collect quickly. Major Sirr’s first care on arriving was to place his nine 
men so as to secure all the entrances, front and rear. While he was thus 
employed, Mr. Swann rushed up stairs, followed by Mr. Ryan, the ground- 


floor being entirely occupied by the counting-house and other commercial | 


arrangements. 

On the first floor they did not see any one, but the dinner-table seemed 
to have been very recently occupied, having on it the remains of a dessert 
and wines. They quickly reached the second floor, without yet having 
seen any person in the house; they opened the door of the front bed-room, 
which was not locked nor bolted ; in that room was Murphy, standing near 
the window towards the street, having in his hand a paper, which he seem- 
ed to be in the act of reading, andon the bed was Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
half undressed. Onachair by the bedside lay a case of pocket-pistols. 
Mr. Swann ran forward, pushing between the chair and the bed, saying, 
‘Lord Edward Fitzgerald, you are my prisoner ; we are a strong party, re- 
sistance is useless.” 

Lord Edward sprang up, and with a double-edged dagger, which he had 


somewhere about his person, struck at Mr. Swann’s breast. Mr. Swan | 


put up his hand to ward off the blow. His hand was pierced through at 
the knuckle of the fore-finger, and was literally stuck for a moment to his 


side. The dagger went in at the side of his breast, and running along the | 


ribs, came out close to the bladebone behind. 
Mr. Ryan now rushed forward and fired a pistol at Lord Edward, but 


missed him. Lord Edward knew him, and exclaiming, “ Ryan, you vil- | 


lain !” he pulled the dagger, of which he had never quitted hold, from Mr. 
Swann’s body, struck Mr. Ryan with it at the pit of the stomach, and, 
drawing it back, ripped his belly open down to the navel. Messrs. Swann 
and Ryan had beth grasped Lord Edward round the body, who, as yet un- 
hurt, made for the door, where Mr. Ryan let go his hold, and fell on the 
floor, with his bowels hanging out, but Mr. Swann still held on. ‘There 


was a ladder in the lobby outside the door leading to the loft, which was | 


opened to the roof. This had all been prepared as a mode of escape, if 
needful ; and to this means of flight Lord Edward was rushing, when, find- 
ing his progress impeded by Mr. Swann’s weight, so that he could not 
mount the ladder, he lifted his arm to strike him again with the dagger 
which he still held. All this passed perhaps in less than a minute. 
Meanwhile the military from the barracks had arrived, and Major Sirr 


having completed his arrangements, entered the hall, and began to ascend | 


the stairs, when, hearing the firing above him, he rushed up with a pistol 
in his hand, just at the instant Lord Edward had lifted up his arm to des- 
patch Mr. Swann: he fired without hesitation, and hit Lord Edward on 
the arm near the shoulder. The arm fell powerless, and Lord Edward be- 
came a prisoner. Such are the precise particulars of this arrest, and such 
were all the persons engaged in it, up to the moment of Lord Edward's 
being a prisoner. 

During all this time, it will naturally be asked, what became of Murphy, 
Lord Edward’s host, a man in the prime of life and strength! He remained 
a silent spectator, although it must be evident that the smallest aid would 
have removed Mr. Swann, and escape was easy and certain through the 
loft. ‘The window where Murphy stood looking on the street ; it was not 
more than thirty feet from the ground ; the area, and flagged way under 
it, advanced full twelve feet in the street, so that the coaches could not 
drive closer than fourteen fect to the front wall of the house. It seems 
surprising that two hackney coaches, with fourteen men, stopping in such 
a position, should not have attracted his notice. It seems also very extra- 
ordinary that, with such a guest in his house, every door, from the top to 
the bottom, was left open and unguarded, and the house altogether so 
deserted that no soul was seen in it but the owner. The slightest alarm 
was sufficient to ensure escape before Mr. Swann could have got up stairs ; 
the slightest assistance equally insured it after the attack. Perhaps all 
this was accident. I merely recount the events as they were related by 
Major Sirr and Mr. Swann—by the former on the morning of the 20th, and 
by the latter on his recovery. 





Murphy was arrested, but no further questioned. Lord Edward’s wound 
being dressed, he was carefully removed, but the ball having entered the 
cavity of his chest, an inflammation ensued, which caused his death on the 
‘Ath of June. 





/DEATH OF THE TWO LIONS AT THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
| Yesterday morning, the young lion known by the familiar name of 
|“ Bobby,” and forming part of the collection of M. Taudevin, recently ex- 
' hibited at the Theatre Royal, St. James's, died at his den in the above 
‘theatre. This noble and sagacious animal was the chief favorite of the 
audience, from the surprising agility he displayed in leaping through hoops, 
over sticks, &c., and performing several other similar exploits, for which 
| his age, being only four years and a half old, rendered him peculiarly adapt- 
|\ed. He had been bred up from a cub im this country, and had commenced 
|his new mode of life only within a few months previous to his decease. It 
|is not a little singular that scarcely had a minute elapsed from the period 
of the other’s demise, when the only remaining lion prince, known to the 
public by the appellation of the “ King of Prussia,” evinced symptoms of 
| imminent danger, and shortly afterwards died in a similar manner. The 
| lion did not es md the slightest symptoms of indisposition until Saturday 
| evening, when he refrained from partaking of his customary food, consisting 
l\of beef, &c. When it was ascertained that the other animal was dead his 
1 late companion grew restless, and the groans which he gave utterance to 
were deafening. Hot fomentations were immediately applied, during the 
application of which, the noble sufferer, as if conscious of his approaching 
end, languidly licked the hands of his keepers ; but all endeavours to save 
him were without avail, and though he was bled near the eye, and other 
measures were adopted, all was ineffectual. Thus have the proprietors 
, sustained a loss of two animals estimated at the value of one thousand 
guineas. The principal portion of this falls upon Mr. Wombwell, who 
| was Offered, only a few weeks since, by Mr. Van Amburgh, the sum of 700 
| guineas for Prince alone. We abstain from giving publicity to the mys- 
'| terious reports current respecting the cause of death. Their bodies will 


it . : . 
| shortly undergo a medical examination. 


Che Theatre. 


THE PARK. 

We prophesied some time ago that this theatre would not long continue 
\its downward course, for we felt the utmost certainty that Mr. Simpson 
would be most vigilantly on the alert to collect all the talent that might 
find its way to the New York market. His caterings have been recherchés, 
and the palates of theatrical gourmets have been delicately regaled with 
his various specimens of bonne boucherie. Mr. and Mrs. Sloman, Mrs. 
, Shaw, Madame Le Compte and Monsieur Martin, so materially amended 
| the state of the treasury, that our old friend Blake smiled again, and seemed 
| Joyous in the anticipation that the good days were coming once more. On 
| Monday another refaccimento was served up by the persevering manager ; 
and if we might be permitted to copy the bill of fare of the fashionable 
| hotels, we should call it a “ Sinclair d la Gibbs, sauce musicale.” The 
| piece chosen for Mr. Sinclair's debut was the Lord of the Isles, in which 





‘| he acquitted himself with perfect satisfaction to his audience. His Scotch 

ballads were admirable, and left us nothing to desire. Mrs. Gibbs was in 
excellent voice, and by not attempting to do too much, realizes the expec- 
| tations of her friends and the public. Several operas and ballets are 
in forward preparation, and we shall be much disappointed if Mr. Simpson 
do not recover his late losses before the season closes. 





THE NATIONAL. 

Most gladly did we read the announcement that the vocalists of the opera 
had returned to us. Another week without them and the National would 
have been as lifeless as a dead lion. It was pleasant to witness with what 
alacrity the lovers of music responded to the call, and filled the house on 
Monday evening, to listen to the novelty that had been in preparation for 
many weeks. Burnett's opera of the Mountain Sylph has never been got up 
|, in this country with half the splendor and attention to all the accessories. 
| The liberality of the management was attested and acknowledged by all 
| But we are bound to say that this opera does not afford scope for the de- 
velopment of the powers of the talented musicians composing the company. 
Miss Shireff and Wilson appear to every disadvantage in the scene allotted 
to them, and could never inspire much admiration in music so inharmoni- 
|Ous, Or rather in music which falls upon the ear without leaving any im- 
| pression on the memory, and fails to depict the passion it is intended to 
portray. Seguin is more fortunate in his role. The music is peculialy 
| well suited to his voice, and embraces the only real gem in the opera. It 
/is acknowledged on all sides, that Seguin’s ‘‘ Farewell to the Mountain” 
is a chef d’ceuvre, reflecting the highest credit on the singer, and is worthy 
the composer of “the Light Guitar,” and “Rise Gentle Moon ” : 
Yet with all these drawbacks the opera has been played four times this 
week to good houses, and seems to have given great satisfaction. Much 
of its success, however, we must attribute to the exquisite personation of 
the Sylph by Miss Shirreff. Never have we seen her look more radiant, 
‘more beautifully fascinating. With the lightest possible step she flitted 
| about the stage, and with all the ease and gtace of a danseuse, enthralled 
|| the unhappy “Donald.” We have long indulged the opinion that this 
| lady might become an actress of the first grade, for we have never seen 
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her attempt any thing demanding the exercise of her histrionic abilities that | acting in this was arch, pointed, as the language she delivered, full of the 
did not surprise us in the execution. Witness her inimitable personation of | malice prepense of the girl enjoying to the heart’s core the fun of teasing 
Amina. It would be an achievement worthy of herself to play Knowles’ the poor devil, and every now and then serio-comic in the natural vexation 
Julia with but half the effect we have seen her produce in portions of her of seeing the man she unconsciously likes making a foo] of himself. Next, 
part, dependant entirely on the spirit and delicacy of her acting. | or rather equal with this, were we taken with her acting of the scene in 

We should do injustice to our own convictions, were we to omit to, which Constance dons the garb of a huntress, and dumbfounds her lover 
mention Mrs. Bailey’s happy execution of the music in the part of “ Jes-| with her ecstatic description of the chace and its delights. Miss Taytor 
sie.” The evident improvement which all have recognised, in the com- in this varied the expression of the different speeches with admirable skill. 
pass and quality of voice of this “pet of New York,” as Mrs. B. is Her rich, musical voice gave its true tone to each, here joyous, there tre- 


deservedly called, was never more evident, and it gives us pleasure to re-| mulous with feeling ; and she managed, which is most difficult, in this 


cord our appreciation of her merits. | scene, to give loose to the buoyant and elastic spirits of the madcap girl, 
We are told that “La Gazza Ladra” is in active preparation, with an| and yet preserve the softness of the female and the delicacy of the gentle- 
accession of operatic strength. It cannot fail of success. woman. The quarrel scene with Wildrake, when Constance learns the 
In our theatrical notice of last week, we stated that we had been in-| true state of her heart, was a misconception. Miss TayLor’s bearing was 
formed that Mr. Seguin was engaged for the ensuing season by Mr. Wal- | too decided, too much a-kin to womanly anger, whereas Constance here, 
lack. Mr. Seguin has requested us to say that no such engagement has| as we read the text, rather exhibits the humorous ebullition of a piqued 


taken place | girl, than the vehemence of a disappointed female. We know that Sir E. 

















<a L. Butwer instructs his heroine in Richelieu to say ‘I love, and therefore 
ENGLISH THEATRICALS. am a woman”—but that’s “leather and prunella.”’ 
MENG CATLER: SNP HS. WIGS. | Of the new farce: It is called A Wife for a Day, and is written for the 


The Haymarket Theatre was opened 18th March, with the Love Chace, 
and a new farce ; but the first of these would not call for any remark, were 
it not that the principal female character, the delightful Constance, has 
found a new, and at length an adequate representative in Miss Taytor. 
We are amused at hearing that some of our contemporaries remarked on 
this occasion—we plead guilty to not having read their lucubrations—that 
Miss Tay.or had an arduons task to perform, with the recollection of Mrs. 
Nisbett in the part, still strong in the minds of the audience, and labored 
under evident trepidation, &c. &c., with other similarly wise saws. If she 


was nervous on the subject, she was a simpleton for her pains. What was | 


to make her so? Miss Elphinstone performed the part last season, and a 
pretty kettle of fish she made of it ; but the audience saw fit to be pleased, 


and so did sundry of our. contemporaries. As to its original supporter, | 


Mrs. Nisbett, we say now as we said at first, that she is—as every body 


who has eves, we conclude, will acknowledge—a very charming woman, 
| 


and that her animal spirits carry her boundingly through the part. Now, 


so far as personal recommendations are concerned, our natural gallantry | 


forbids our drawing any comparison between Constance the first and Con- 
stance the third ; but solarge of soulare we, that we can truly say— 


** How happy could we be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away !” 


| display of what, for lack of a fitter word, we must term the powers of a 
Mr. Hitt. The said gentleman, we are assured in the bills, is an Ameri- 
can comedian ; a piece of news gratifying as far as it goes, though no one, 
we should imagine, would mistake him for an English one. Nothing could 
be more successful than the piece, whether we look to audience or to cri- 
tics; and nothing more unsuccessful than our attempts to laugh thereat. 
We can depose to the spectators being in convulsions when Mr Hiti 

_ walked on with his nose just taken out of a gallipot of red paint; and we 

_ are aware of no method by which a succeeding writer can compete with the 

wit, humour, and point of this, the most brilliant thing in the piece whe- 

| ther spoken or done, than by the comedian’s adding a pair of black eyes 
to the bloody nose. 

_ We are happy to say that the attendance at the Covent Garpen 

| Tueatricat Funp Dinner, on Wednesday, 20th March, was one of the 
most numerous known for years ; and that the collection in the room only, 

_ exclusive of other donations, amounted to about £900. His Royal High- 

| ness the Duke of Cambridge, who presided, spoke to the purpose, as the 
extent of the subscription collected, gratifyingly proves; and the various 
addresses called forth by the occasion told well. The amusement pro- 
vided was even more various and excellent than usual ; and the only re- 
gret, we conclude, was that the evening flew so quickly away. Amongst 





Still, being bound by the severe duties of this our high critical office, to s9 much that was delightful in song and music it may seem invidious to 
pronounce judgment on the respective talents of all the candidates for our particularise ; yet we believe that, as we hinted last week was not unlikely 
smiles, we give it, on this ground, to the effect that there 8an be no com- | when we said a few words to recommend this excellent charity, Madame 
parison in the case. Miss Tayor is one of the cleverest actresses of the DypcKken and Miss M. B. Hawes would be allowed by all to have been 
day, and Mrs. Nisbett has no pretence to the title, save when mustachioed | the stars of the night. There can be but one opinion on the benefit 
and wearing the breeches, when her personations are usually diverting, if arising from this institution and its sister fund of Drury Lane, and on 
not excellent. ‘Therefore, to recur to the question, why was the former the claims which they have on the public ; and we think that there can be 
lady to be in a state of interesting alarm about the matter? On the first but one opinion on the many agreeable associations arising from their 
night of her performance, we entered the theatre just as the fifth act was annual dinners. They form an harmonious and connecting link between 
commencing, and if the apprehension had existed, it had by that time worn | the stage and its patrons, which we trust each year may rivet the more 


off; and, on the second night, when we had the pleasure of seeing the en- 
tire play, we observed nothing of this pretty timorousness, but if we had, 
we should have been thoroughly disgusted with it, and set it down as affec- 
tation. Apropos des bottes—this last somewhat ugly four-syllabled word 
reminds us of the charge of being affected, which is constantly urged 
against this lady, by one, in particular, of the illuminati of the age; we 
mean, of course, by one of the theatrical reporters—we beg pardon— 
critics. If she be obnoxious to this uncommon sin in ladies, and certainly 
her manners render her occasionally liable to the imputation, we do not 
recollect one lady on the stage, of any note, who is not open to the same 
charge. It seems to us a theatrical female epidemic ; and we have ad- 
verted to the subject because it was forced upon us by Miss Tay.or’s 
mode of acknowledging the compliments of the house, when called for 
at the conclusion of the play—which she nightly is, we believe—to receive 
the plaudits of the spectators. If the compliment be worth any thing, it 
should be accepted as a spontaneous and willing tribute to desert, with a 
graceful self-possession and smiling ease which, in the case of the foreign 
actors, French or Italian, seem to say—‘*‘ You honor yourselves and gratify 
me by the compliment ;” we do not like a deportment on these occasions, 
which may be interpreted into— You are too good, you overpower me.” 

Par parenthése we may say, that we heartily desiderate that some actor 
of weight and authority, such as Macready, would step forward and tell 
the shouting fools who are perpetrating this absurd and foreign custom in 
his case—“ You are a set of blethering idiots, and may baw till you are 
tired, but no one shall answer your call.” 

Being calmed by this little outbreak, we shall pursue the even tenor of 


|| strongly. 





Plunderings by the Wap. 


We may announce as an item of foreign news the death of the Princess 
Charlotte Bonaparte, daughter of Joseph Bonaparte, and widow of the 
eldest son of Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland (brother of Prince Louis, 
now in London.) 

There is not one word of truth in the reports which have appeared in se- 
veral of the papers, that a considerable body of the Royal Artillery and 
Rocket Corps had suddenly marched from Woolwich to the north of Eng- 
land. 

The old Duke Alive-—On a demand in the House of Lords, for a com- 
mittee of enquiring into the state of Ireland, the Duke of Wellington said 
‘he would vote for the Committee.”—Lord Normanby remarked “ that it 

_ would be quite unparalleled for the House to control the Executive Go- 
vernment.”’"—‘* We'll try ” said the Duke. 














Tae Aronement To Lapy Fiora Hastines.—With reference to a 
subject connected with the proceedings at the Palace, we feel it our duty 
—and as it is nearly the first time we have alluded to it, so shall it be the 
last—to say that the Highest Personage in the realm has not hesitated to 
apologise to the lady against whom it was raised, which, through that lady's 
nobleness of character and firmness of resolution, was utterly and entirely 

| disproved. 

That such scandals should occur in the Court of so young a female So- 











our way. In Miss Taytor’s Constance, we give the preference first to VEREIGN is most lamentable—that such odious influences should exist as 
the scene in which Wildrake has to endure a whole platoon firing of rail- those by which they can possibly be suggested, is even worse—but that any 
lery on his metamorphosis from roystering squire to fine gentleman. Her _ individual who could have been instrumental to the concoeting of such an 
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infernal calumny should be permitted to infest and infect the Palace, | and striking manner, before the British public. Englishmen know not the 
seems to us incomprehensible.—John Bull. | appalling horrors of this atrocious system. It is confidently hoped, there- 
| of . . . ° 
We subjoin from the London Examiner, a letter to the editor, containing | fore, that the exposure of it, which is the purpose of the work, will serve 
a “ Statement in Vindication of Lady Flora Hastings.” The subject | the cause of justice and humanity. The cheapest form of publication has 
matter of the letter would, under ordinary circumstancés, exclude it from | been adopted, that the work may find its way into the cottage as well as 
the columns of our journal. It may, however, be considered as a kind of the drawing-room, and that the resistless, though not quickly-moving, 
state paper—as part and parcel of the history of the time—exhibiting in | weight of public opinion may be fully brought to bear upon the subject. 
no very favourable light the gossipings of an enlightened Court, yet con- | ; 
Se ie lpn ree ee ; y . | Lorp Brovenam ann Mr. Bannerman.—We give beneath the two 
trasted with similar matters in former reigns, it shows an improvement in | lie Pest 9" 
; oe iletters of Lord Brougham, thinking them well worthy of preservation in 
the salubrity of Court atmosphere, and in the sensitiveness of all concerned | e : 








‘ . ith aes | our co ky * e . B.’s” epis hi > i 

to the opprobrium which any deviation from the proprieties of life now ex- | seonapaney Dear Mr. B.'s pe, of WM: Shnee See errs 

cites in the public mind || letters are answers, we cannot give—but the contents of them will be 
1a. 


March 21. |, Pretty well conveyed by the nature of the excellent answers which we 


Sir,—Many false and contradictory reports of the deplorable insult which |) subjoin — 
has been lately offered to my niece, Lady Flora Hastings, at Buckingham | “Grafton-street, March 5, 1839. 
Palace, having appeared in the public papers, I, as her ladyship’s nearest || “‘ Dear Mr. B.—I beg leave to assure you, without any kind of per- 
connection, feel it my duty to request of you to publish the following ac- | sonal disrespect, that neither you nor any other man living shall ever be 
count of the transaction, for the correctness of whichI vouch. An imper- | suffered to question me upon any thing which I may have said or been re- 
fect knowledge of the details of this odious affair has produced various | presented to say, in the discharge of my duty as a Judge of the highest 
false conclusions. In well-informed circles, where Lady Flora is known, | Court of Appeal in this country; and I am sure that a little reflection 
the idea of her guilt was never entertained for a moment; but in other | must convince you that I am now giving the only answer which it is pos- 
quarters, where, in the absence of positive information, a judgment is | Sible ior me to give to the letter you have, without due consideration, 
formed by what oozes out in the public rm, I find an injurious idea | thought proper to write.—I am, dear Mr. B., yours faithfully, 


exists that “‘she has been spared, or let off easy.” The facts are briefly “H. Brovcuam.” 

these :— , | Grafton-street, Thursday. 
Lady Flora arrived some weeks since from Scotland, very unwell. She | ‘Dear Mr. B.—Your second letter is, as you must be aware, another 

immediately consulted Sir James Clark, the physician to both her Majesty | form of the first, and can only be answered in the same manner. 

and the Duchess of Kent. One symptom of her complaint was a swelling | “ Whatever you may do in the way you mention is for your own con- 


of the stomach. By dint of exercise and medical treatment she was get- | sideration; and I hope you will reckon it no disrespect or unkindness to- 
ting better, the swelling had considerably subsided, and she had every hope | wards you if I say, that any reflections on my judicial conduct, by whom 
of a speedy recovery, when, on or about the Ist of March, Sir James | soever made, or in whatever place, are to me a matter of perfect indiffer- 
Clark went to her room and announced to her the conviction of the ladies | ence. Nay, I had far rather any attacks were made on me myself, who 
of the palace that she was pregnant. In answer to all his exhortations to | am able to defend myself, than on those who are necessarily without the 
confession, ‘‘as the only means of saving her character,” Lady Flora re- | means of defence. I am, however, far from suspecting you of any such 
turned an indignant but steady denial that there was anything to confess. (thing. Believe me, dear Mr. B., faithfully yours, i 
Upon which Sir James Clark told her ‘that nothing but her submitting to | . “ H. Brovenam.” 
a medical examination would ever satisfy them, or remove the moe from | By writing his letters, “ Dear Mr. B.” got these capital answers; and by 
her name.” Lady Flora found that the subject had been brought before | ‘ : be Se ce # : 
7 : : | making his motion in the House of Commons, “ Dear Mr. B.” and his 
the Queen’s notice, and that all this had been discussed, arranged, and de- | 5 adhe } P : ap 
nounced to her, without one word having been said on the subject to her fellow hero, Mr. Ellice, jun., got their motion ‘“ negatived without a divi- 
own mistress, the Duchess of Kent, who had no suspicion of what was | sion,” and some sharp remarks, the sharper because the more polished, 
going on, and whose sanction was not sought for the humiliating proposi- | from Sir George Clerk, into the bargain, besides. 
tion which had been made to Lady Flora. On leaving Lady Flora’s room, || 
Sir James Clark went to the Duchess of Kent, and announced his convic- || The following gossip about German composers and German operas is, in 
tion that Lady Flora was with child ; and was followed by Lady Portman, ‘more than one way, amusing :— 
who conveyed a message from her Majesty to her mother, to say that the The Ki £ Prussi ft — =e b 
Queen would not permit Lady Flora to appear till the examination had ao SE HS Treen, eer coomg Capers, Hesecs LeneNs 00 2S 
taken place. Lady Portman (who with Lady Tavistock are those whose murdered for the future, and the catastrophe was altered accordingly —“ by 
names are mentioned as most active against Lady Flora) expressed to the | his Majesty’s command.” This good-natured monarch, whose ideas of art 
Duchess of Kent her conviction of Lady Flora’s guilt. ‘“ Her beloved |, are quite singular, also insisted that in the opera of Undine, Huldibrand 
mistress” never fora moment doubted Lady Flora’s innocence. She said | hould di 5 ie tale het b er 4 “all end 
that she knew her, her principles, and her family, too well to listen to such | *"°" He not die as m the tale, but become @ water-spirit, end " el end Rap- 
a charge. However, the edict was given ; and the riext day, Lady Flora | pily ;” but I would not advise you to laugh at this, as long as we endure 
having obtained the Duchess of Kent’s very reluctant consent—‘“ for her | the new catastrophes tacked to Shakspeare. : 
Royal Highness could not bear the idea of her being exposed to such a It was Hoffmann, so celebrated for his tales of diablerie, and in Germany 
humiliation ;"" but Lady Flora, ‘ feeling it her duty to her Royal Highness, | 
to her family, and to herself, that a point blank refutation should be instantly 
given to the lie,”’ submitted herself to the most rigid examination; and | *' ; 
now possesses a certificate, signed by Sir James Clark, and also by Sir | with rapturous approval. After the first few representations, the Opera- 
Charles Clark, stating, as strongly as language can state it, that “there are | house was burnt down, and with it the score of the Undine perished. 
no grounds for believing that pregnancy does exist, or ever had existed.” | }rogmann had accidentally one partie in his desk, but in the excess of his 


reel pm wt. ee be icwcttn, baad 7. hoes com nig el po | rage and despair, he threw that also into the fire, and thus not a note of 
avowal of his participation in the affair, and demanded and obtained an | this charming opera survives. 
audience of her Majesty, in which, while he disclaimed all idea that the | 
Queen had any wish to injure his sister, he plainly, though respectfully, || The German text of the Zauberflote was by Schichenada, a buffoon co- 
stated his opinion of those who had counselled her, and his resolution to | median and singer in the service of Joseph II.; he was himself the original 


finc out the originator of the slander, and bring him or her to punishment. Papageno. Some people think that he meant to dramatise in this opera 
Lady Flora is convinced that the Queen was surprised into the order which 
was given, and that her Majesty did not understand what she was betrayed | , 
into—for ever since the horrid event her Majesty has showed her regret | profound allegorical meaning ; whereas I doubt whether the text has any 


by the most gracious kindness to Lady Flora, and “expressed it warmly | meaning at all, while to the delicious music we may ally a thousand mean- 


with tears in her eyes.” The Duchess of Kent's conduct was perfect ; ings, a thousand fairy-dreams of poetry. Schichenada was patronised by 


‘a mother could not have been kinder.” ‘She immediately dismissed | - ; 
Sir James Clark from her service, and refused to see Lady Portman ;” and Joseph, and much attached to him; and after the Emperor’s death, he went 


has crowned her goodness by a most beautiful letter she has written to the , mad, and spent the rest of his life sitting in an arm-chair, with a large 
Dowager Lady Hastings, from whom the accounts were kept till all hope | sheet thrown ail over him, refusing to speak to his family. When any 
of avoiding publicity was impossible.—I am, Sir, your very obedient serv’t., | one visited him, he would lift the sheet from his head, and ask, with a fixed 
Hamiuton Firzceraup. | look, ‘ Did you know Joseph?” If the answer were “ Yes,” he would, 
perhaps, condescend to exchange a few words with his visitor—always on 
‘ the same subject, his Emperor and patron; but if the answer were “ No,” 
been received from the army of ane Beeth. ‘The people “ges Wogituing he immediately drew his sheet about him like a shroud, hid his face, and 
: QUE a0 General Espartero's inaction, and amy vighPhtce an ‘sank again into his arm-chair in obstinate silence ; and thus he died. 
not profiting of the divisions in the Carlist camp to strike a decisive blow, || 


j 
| 





not less celebrated as a musician, who composed the opera of Undine. 
| The music, as I have been assured, was delicious, and received at Berlin 





the mysteries of Freemasonry, and others are anxious to find in it some 





Our Spanish news, such as it is, tells us that no recent intelligence had 











and for having wasted without any results a sum of 40,000,000 reals, | THE WIDOW OF NAPOLEON 
which the Ministry forwarded to him during the months of January and} qy, ex-Empress of France, Marie-Louise, has arrived on @ visit to the 
February. | King of Naples. I saw her yesterday, and a less interesting-looking woman 





Tue Lire anp ADVENTURES or MicHaEL ARMSTRONG.—It is now |! have seldom beheld. Her face must always have been plain, for neither 
covered yeemn eines the condition of the diBiieen in the factecioe of mae | the features nor expression are such as constitute good looks. The first 
wink 4 ee - are truly Austrian; the nose rather flat, the forehead anything but intel- 


facturing districts first attracted the attention of a few philosophic indi- | lectual, the eyes a very light blue, and of an unmeaning character, and the 
viduals. The object of Mrs. Trollope’s new work, Michael Armstrong, || mouth defective. Her figure is no longer round and well formed, as it is 
the Factory Boy, is to bring the case of these unhappy beings, in a peculiar || said to have formerly been; and there is neither elegance nor dignity in 








eth 
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her air or manner. She was attended by the Count de Neiperg, her avow- | during the siege rendered him eminently worthy, nor could the favor have 
ed chamberlain; and, as most persons assert, her not avowed husband. | been bestowed on any one who would have valued it more highly, for pride 
He is a gentleman-like looking man; and though wanting an eye, ag pal } and ambition were indeed his leading characteristics. _ 
siognomy is not disagreeable. Now that I have seen Marie Louise, am || The lively monarch banished for the time all political cares, and gave 
not surprised at her conduct on the fall of Napoleon: the weakness and in- | himself up to the festivity of the moment, heightened by the consideration 
decision of her character are visible in a countenance, which might serve | that the good news came unexpectedly, as Vienna was then, in truth, but 
as an illustration to Lavater’s system, so indicative is it of imbecility. || ill provided with the means of defence, and the Sultan, at the head of three 
Marie-Louise had a great ro/e to enact in the drama of life, had she only thousand men, had vowed never to return till he had conquered both Hun- 
had spirit and heart enough to have filled it. Her devotion to Napoleon in } gary and Austria, where the Christian sway should be terminated for ever. 
his fallen fortunes, would have been as honorable to her character as sooth- | Merrily coursed the brimming goblets round the table, and in the joy of his 
ing to his feelings ; and was the more called for, as it would have justified |, heart the king proposed the health of his country’s brave defender, the he- 
the subserviency and show of affection evinced towards him, while he raled || roic youth, Philip Palsgraf of the Rhine, and of the veteran warrior, Count 
the destinies of France. How widely different has been the conduct of | Nicholas of Salm, whose locks had now grown gray under arms. The 
the Princess Catherine of Wirtemburg, towards her husband, the ex-King | mirth became louder and louder, and the applause more vehement, till the 
of Westphalia, brother of Napoleon! She nobly resisted every endeavour queen commanded silence and attention, for she too had prepared a little 
to induce her to renounce her husband, when driven from the throne which || entertainment to celebrate the termination of that campaign which had 
she shared. It was her duty, she said, never to forsake him to whom she || threatened so much misfortune 3 well knowing that on such occasions her 
had pledged her vows at the altar ; and his misfortunes only served to ren- || illustrious consort did not disdain to exchange the homage of Bacchus for 
der this duty still more impressive. How forcibly must the contrast || a sacrifice to the Muses. Of this Monarch, indeed, it is recorded that when 
afforded by the conduct of these two princesses, have struck Napoleon, || a certain colonel of his Life Guards once ventured to hint that he bestowed 
when pining in exile : and how must it have aggravated the bitterness of || too many favors on the learned, to the neglect of the ancient nobility, the 
his feelings, at this unnatural desertion, when, chained on a rock, Prome- || colonel next day received a great packet of old and important parchments, 
theus-like, he fed on his own heart ! with an order that he should read them through, and in a few hours return 
ee a written abstract of their contents; the colonel, of course, brought them 
THE BRIGANDS OF P-ESTUM. back, declaring his incapacity for the task. ‘‘ Good friend,” said the king, 
All the inhabitants of Naples are in a state of excitement, caused by smiling canon | Las cid the future anes Rang * ao se 
the murder of Mr. and Mrs. Hunt; which shocking event occurred close |°Y% Patronage of the learned, for you perceive that if the noblemen an 


3 : . . || Warriors only were to be raised to office, the duties of the state would be 
to Pestum, on their return from that place. Murder, or indeed robberies, | fulfilled as wis dies Peseerai ~ ce, s { 


, . ' l . : ‘ ' 
have been so unfrequent during the last few years, that this one has sur | On a signal from the queen a red silk curtain at the bottom of the hall 
| was suddenly drawn up, and revealed an altar from which a clear flame 




















prised, nearly as much as it has shocked, the Neapolitans. | 


Mr. and Mrs. Hunt were both in the bloom of youth; newly married, | sien @iaid : : : : 

: ; ‘ : ee ring, and illuminated the arms of Austria wreathed with laurel 

they had set out for Italy immediately after their nuptials ; little anticipating || ! 
that in the beautiful land which they eagerly journeyed to see, they should || and gorgeously emblazoned. Before the altar sat a female form, beaming 


“ | in such luxuriance of beauty, that she might well indeed have been deemed 
so soon encounter a premature and violent death. I met them at Naples 2 ‘ 
Bt da peiny othe al event anda ao auc with he | ns een fom Ment Olrmpa Me lng wht hes 
beauty of this ill-fated young woman that I inquired her name ; now that || 8 sig q y ry ; 


; ; : . i 1 her waist she wore a gold embroidered girdle, while from her should- 
I hear it coupled with a horrible death, I can hardly bring myself to think | TU® De g rer ?, 
that one I = lately saw full of life and health, is indeed her whose murder |) ©** waved a short mantle of blue velvet studded with golden stars. Her 





isthe topic of every one Imeet. The youth, personal attraction, and fond | features were of the noblest Grecian mould ; round her temples was bound 
. ’ i} 


attachment of this young couple, have awakened a lively interest and re- | 
gret in the minds of all who are acquainted with the sad tale of their | 
deaths. They were on their return from Pestum, attended only by a man || 
servant, who was on the box of their caleche, when three or four armed | 
brigands stopped the carriage, and menaced them with death unless they | 
immediately delivered their money and baggage. Mr. Hunt, a fine, spirited | 
young man, was more disposed to offer resistance, than to comply with | 


this demand ; but Mrs. Hunt, greatly alarmed, entreated him to give them | 


the bag of dollars which was in the carriage, beneath their feet. His ser- 
vant remonstrated with the brigands, who, incensed at his interference, 
violently struck him. Mr. Hunt stooped down, whether to seize the bag 
of dollars, or fire-arms, is not known: the brigands thought the latter was 
his intention, and they instantly fired at him. Mrs. Hunt, seeing a robber 
take aim at her husband, threw herself between them, clasping him in her 
arms, and received two balls, which passed from her person to his, mortally 
wounding both. 

The brigands fled with their booty ; and some peasants hearing the snot 
came to the spot, and found the young couple nearly insensible, an¢ welter- 
ing in their blood. They removed the husband into the next hut on the 
road, where he soon expired ; and took Mrs. Hunt back to the wretched 
abode at Pwestum, which she had so lately quitted in the enjoyment of as 
much happiness as falls to the lot of mortals. ‘The melancholy intelli- 

ence soon spread, and the next day reached the residence of the worthy 
Miss White, an English maiden lady, of advanced years, who inhabits a 
house at La Cava, and she soon set out on horseback, to offer her services 
to her unhappy countrywoman. In the meanwhile, two young officers of 
the Revenge, who had gone to see Pestum, arrived there within a short 
time of the fatal catastrophe, and undertook the care of Mrs. Hunt; on 
whom they waited with all the tenderness and delicacy that could have 


been expected from the gentlest of her own sex. She, poor soul! kept in- | 


quiring continually for her husband, who she was told was doing well, ina 
house at a short distance, but whence it would be dangerous to remove 


him: she then entreated to be taken to him, making light of her own | 


wound, which was so soon to consign her to the grave. She appeared to 
have no sense of her own danger, and preserved a degree of cheerfulness 
to the last, reverting to her distant home, and those dear relatives she was 
never more to behold; who would, as she asserted, be so grateful to her 
two kind young countrymen, who nursed her as though she were their sis- 
ter. The wound produced fever and delirium, during the paroxysms of 
which, she raved of her husband ; congratulated herself on having saved 
him at the expense of her own danger; addressed the most affectionate 
expressions to the far distant relatives, whom she believed to be close to 
her bed; she sang snatches of songs in a voice so harmonious, that those 
who heard it could hardly bring themselves to think, that it would soon be 
hushed for ever. She died the evening of the next day, unconscious of 
all that had occurred; and Miss White arrived only to see the corse of 
her she would have so tenderly succored. 
— 


THE RITTER VON REICHENSTEIN. 


The great hall in the royal castle of Linz resounded with kettle drums 
and trumpets, while King Ferdinand and his Queen sat at the banquet 
table, rejoicing that the siege was now raised, and Austria once more vic- 
torious. ‘The banquet was given inhonor of the young Baron von Reichen- 
stein, who then, for the first time, appeared as the king’s guest. He had 
the good fortune to bring the welcome tidings that Solyman,after beleaguer- 
ing the city for many weeks, and being repulsed in every attack, had at last 
suddenly desisted from his undertaking, and retreated by quick marches. 
Of the distinction now conferred on Reichenstom his own noble conduct 


a laurel wreath, and her glossy chesnut hair flowed in profuse curls round 


| her blushing cheeks, down into her snow-white neck and bosom. In her 


arms she supported a harp, and accompanying her voice with powerful 
chords, sung a fervent hymn in praise of the brave men by whose courage 
the threatening danger had been averted, and the proud plans of the Pagan 
invader defeated. Impassioned eloquence or music alone is enough to move 
irresistibly every feeling heart,—but how much is that effect increased, 
when the tones flow from lips so beautiful, when such eyes beam with the 
sacred fire cf inspiration !—A watchful silence prevailed in the hall that 
was before so loud with voices ; the guests had eyes and ears only for the 
seraphic musician, who exercised her power like an enchantress even over 
the roughest veteran warriors “albeit unused tothe melting mood,” for she 
recalled to them and presented as if in magic mirror the fairy dreams of 
their youth. How vivid then must have been the impression on younger 
auditors! Involuntarily all-hearts were attracted and won by the lovely 
performer—every eye glistened with pleasure, and when she had finished 
her triumphant song, every tongue was busy in her praise—even the proud 
and haughty Baron Reichenstein was deeply moved. Till now, the atten- 
tion which had often been bestowed on the young warrior by susceptible 
| beauties of the capital had failed to excite any other sensation but that of 
1 gratified vanity. Now, however, when the songstress in her chaunt alluded 
| to him as the announcing messenger of that victory which he had assisted 
|| to gain, he could no longer look proudly around, as he had been wont to do. 
| On the contrary a deep blush came over his features; and his proud 
| heart beat anxiously, and his fiery eagle eyes were humbly fixed on the 
| ground. 

i . So the festivities of the banquet were closed, and the evening of that 
| happy day was spent in dancing and games of chance. For neither of 
| these amusements was Baron Reichenstein disposed. Leaning igainst a 
| pillar of the Gothic Hall, he followed with watchful eyes every movement 
| of the Demoiselle Appollonia von Santi,—for so the beautiful songstress 
/wasnamed. Descended from a noble Greek house, and left in early youth 
i an orphan, she had been brought to the Court of King Ferdinand, and there 





| educated as one of the Qucen’s maids of honor. Her beauty,—her emi- 
| nent talents for music, but still more the unpretending modesty of her 
| demeanor excited universal attention, and every one spoke with respect of 
| the beautiful Lady Appollonia. No sooner had she made her appearance 
| in the ball-room than Reichenstein saw that the young and old crowded 
_around her, to express their thanks for the delight which her music had 
| afforded, and afterwards as she whirled past him in the walk, supported by 
| some gay and brilliant courtier, he was racked by a feeling of the bitterest 
|| envy ; yet he who had before known fear scarcely by name, had not the 
|| courage to approach her. With rapture he remarked, that even during the 
| dance, his eyes often encountered hers, and when she seated herself for 
| refreshment and rest, her looks again followed him as if she would say— 
| ‘* Are you alone determined not to share in the pleasure of these fleeting 
hours?” So at last he mustered resolution, humbly approached the victo- 
| rious enchantress, and in a faltering half audible voice begged that he 
| might have the honor of her hand for the next dance. Appollonia blushed 
| and curtsied her consent ; the warlike hero made an awkward bow, and 
| retreated, not daring to say more, ’till the music recommencing called them 
| to their places. Reichenstein, who was usually a good waltzer could now 
scarcely keep in time, while his lovely partner seemed to partake of his 
| embarrassment, yet this was but for a few moments; her sparkling eyes 
| and approving smiles soon roused him to self-possession. Even the musi: 
cians seemed inspired ; they played louder, and with more precision. En- 
| vied by many a youth in the numerous assemblage, he flew down the ranks, 
| with the peerless Grecian on his arm, and all allowed that there never was 
, seen a more beautiful couple. On returning to their seats, Appollonia chal- 
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lenged her partner to give her some account of the Blockade. Reichen- 


stein had now recovered from his awkward timidity, and contrived to tell | 


his story with unwonted eloquence, enlivened and rewarded all the while by 
the aprobation which he read unequivocally in the bright eyes of his audi- 
tress. Appollonia’s attention was indeed so absorbed that she forgot the 
dance, and the presence of the court, so that the marshal was obliged to 
remind her of her duty, for the queen had already proposed to break up the 
arty. 

. Henceforth Reichenstein saw the young lady almost every day, and 
continued always to discover new charms and fresh virtues,—and this at 
length drew from him a confession of his love, and a request for her hand 
in marriage. Appollonia in answer explained to him that her fate depended 
on the king, who had hitherto acted towards her as a father, and who 
therefore possessed the full parental authority. Reichenstein heard this 
with fear and trembling ; for he suspected that Ferdinand might have other 
views for his fair adopted daughter. He knew how much the king de- 
lighted in Appollonia’s talents, by which his mind was often exhilarated 
after the cares of public business, and with which amusement it could not 
be supposed that he would willingly dispense. It was necessary therefore 
to watch for some favorable opportunity, when the king should appear in 
a special good humor, before the subject could be broached, and, ere long, 
such a fitting occasion presented itself to the anxious lover. 

The disaffected Bohemians, whom Ferdinand had a few years ago se- 
verely chastised, happened to lose by an accidental fire great part of the 
national archives, and their most important charters or deeds of immunity. 
Conscience-stricken, and fearful that advantage might be taken of this 
event, whereby they might be deprived of many valuable privileges, they 
sent a deputation to Linz, in order to treat with their monarch on the sub- 
ject. Scarcely had Ferdinand heard their preamble, when he exclaimed 
angrily—* Your charters may be destroyed, but our imperial promise, and 
principles of integrity, are not destroyed along with them. All the rights 
and privileges of which this fire had robbed you, we shall renew; and 
where there is doubt, rather than give you less, we shall make your ad- 
vantages greater than before.” Of that scene Reichenstein was a witness. 


** No,” said he to himself, “‘it is impossible that a sovereign, who is thus | 


so mild and equitable, should be harsh to me alone.” And no sooner had 


the ashamed representatives left the audience-hall, than he threw himself | 


at Ferdinand’s feet, and stammered out his request. For a few moments 
he was, indeed, kept in agonizing suspense, while the king looked at him 
silently and with a very grave aspect. At length he made a sign for the 
supplicant to rise, and said, “I cannot conceal that I shall be unwilling to 
part with Mademoiselle de Santi. In her delightful music I must lose one 
of the best enjoyments of my life ;—yet far be it from me to interfere, on 
any selfish principles, with her future prospects or yours; take her then, 
and be happy.” 

What language could adequately describe the rapture of the lovers! 
Soon after, their marriage was solemnized with princely magnificence, and 


Reichenstein took his young bride to the family castle, from which he de- 


rived his title, and which was situated in Upper Austria, in one of the most 


attractive cities of that beautiful country. Then, from far and near, flocked | 
visiters to pay their homage at the festal mansion, more attracted, howe- | 


ver, by the wondrous musical talents of the bride, than by the hospitable 
manners of the castle’s lord. The young noblemen of the neighborhood, 
especially, were numerous and unwearied in their attentions; and their 
admiration of the Lady von Reichenstein’s improvisatore songs was beyond 
measure fervent. The Baron’s pride was at first flattered by such univer- 
sal applause ; but that feeling soon yielded to another very different emo- 
tion. He began to fear that it was not merely the delight they experi- 
enced for her music, but much more their admiration of Appollonia’s 
personal charms, which shone in the eyes of these gay and idle youths, so 
that by degrees jealousy more and more deeply fixed her serpent stings 
into his very heart. 
prey of a passion so despicable, and sensible that her conduct was too scru- 

ulously correct to warrant his avowal of any suspicions, he concealed his 


irritability as much as possible, though many times, by gloomy silence, or | 


short monosyllabic answers, did he betray his inward discontent. Appollo- 
nia, conscious of her own innocence, was completely at a loss to fix on any 
cause for this change, and enquired anxiously the reason of his distress,— 
whereupon the proud Baron, instead of imparting at once the source of his 
grief, and thus forever banishing the demon that haunted his house, was 
either moodily silent as before, or ascribed his depression to a transient at- 
tack of illness. 

Love is sharp-sighted. Appollonia thought that she had at last found 
out the real cause of his displeasure : and under the pretext that their pre- 
sent mode of life was far too fatiguing, she begged him to dismiss their 
guests, in order that they might henceforth live in retirement: but how 


could Reichenstein’s haughty spirit submit to the idea of having appeared | 
He insisted that the castle of his ancestors must | 


as a jealous husband ! 
remain open to every guest ; and when Appollonia, under various pretences, 
withdrew to the solitude of her own apartments, and the visiters with re- 
gret commented on the absence of their beautiful hostess—but especially 
when ironical hints and conjectures were whispered round the festal board, 
regarding the reasons for her disappearance, his pride was more than ever 
wounded. He therefore entreated Appollonia, nay, commanded her, to 
appear as formerly at every banquet, and to enliven his guests by the ex- 
ercise of her magic art. Under these circumstances, concluding that her 
former suppositions had been altogether erroneous, she obeyed hin wil- 
lingly, without disguising that the incense of praise lavishly bestowed was 
welcome and acceptable to her female heart. Reichenstein’s gloomy dis- 
content now increased visibly from day to day, and it was only in the pre- 
sence of strangers that his jealousy was overcome or concealed by the 
determination to appear gay and unembarrassed. 
tionate wife enquire into the cause of such inexplicable conduct. 
whole years thus passed away, during which, that abode of his ancestors, 
where the spirit of domestic happiness should have woven for him the rich- 
est and brightest wreaths, was changed by his own imperious temper, and 
haughty and foolish reserve, into a cell of torment and ceaseless disqui- 
etude. 


Yet far too proud to confess that he had become the | 


In vain did his affec- | 
Two. 





|| Meanwhile Solyman, in order to avenge himself for the loss and disgrace 
which he had encountered, prepared to renew the war more formidably 
than ever, and made such an attack on Styria and Austria, that the Empe- 
ror Charles, in person, at the head of a considerable army, came to the 
assistance of the king, his illustrious brother. Ferdinand at the same time 
hastened to collect around him his faithful troops ; and the rumor of these 
proceedings having reached the secluded castle of Reichenstein, the baron 
| determined that he would immediately resume the duties of his station in 
the army. He had not yet been summoned ; but, alas! in his home there 
was no longer any domestic happiness that could induce him to remain 
there. In his wayward self-delusions he had cast it away ; and, in the tu- 
| mult of the battle-field he best hoped to forget his vexations. 
| ‘The news of this approaching separation struck fearfully on the already 
| wounded heart of Appollonia. When the dreadful hour of parting arrived, 
| her anguish was indeed most sincere and overpowering, yet her foolish 
| husband imagined that her tears and complaints were but a mask under 
| which she concealed her joy at the prospect of being able in future to 
| follow her inclinations without restraint. Unmoved, therefore, and sternly, 
| he tore himself from her affectionate embraces, and galloped away, spur- 
| ring his foaming charger, even as the demons of jealousy and distrust 
_ goaded him on in his insane career. : 


! Now the once gay castle of Reichenstein became silent as a hermitage : 
_and like a widow mourning the death of a beloved husband, Appollonia 
withdrew from all society, living only for the care of his property, and 
\| ceaseless prayers for his welfare and preservation. Often at the midnight 
‘hour her attendants found her still at her earnest devotions, or listened 
with respectful sympathy as she touched her harp, and with tearful eyes 
expressed her grief, and even her prayers, in low, faultering melody. 

Day after day, week after week dragged on, but no news arrived of Reich- 
ensteim, though she had earnestly requested that he would write to her. 
At length she found herself quite unable any longer to bear the racking 
pains of suspense, and despatched her Castellan, a man of years and ex- 
perience, with orders that he should make his way to the royal army, and 
by no means to return without some intelligence of her beloved husband. 
The interval of her messenger’s absence she spent in continued prayer, 
| and in acts of charity and benevolence. 


| 


When the Castellan’s return was announced, he was summoned imme- 
diately to her presence, but, alas! his features wore an expression of deep 
| grief and disappointment. “ Merciful God !” cried she, ‘‘ my worst fears 
| are then realized—and I shall never see him more!” She fainted, and not 
without great care and skill could her attendants restore her to self-posses- 
sion—then it seemed that by heroic exertion she had resolved to conquer 
her emotion, yet her bosom heaved convulsively, and her lips and eyelids 
|| quivered. “ 5 er on,” said she, in a hollow voice—“ relate all that thou 
_ know’st.” ‘“ Forgive me, noble lady,” said the messenger—* but I fear 
you are not well enough now to hear such tidings.” “ I know already that 
which is most appalling,” answered she ; “thou canst not tell me aught 
that could wound more deeply—say then, how and where did he die!” 
“ Die !” exclaimed the Castellan—* God forbid that he should die—no, 
of this much be assured, your noble husband lives.” ‘“ Lives?” exclaimed 
|| Appollonia, in a voice like that of the condemned victim on the scaffold, 
| in whose ears for the first time sounds the voice of pardon, and who fears 
| he may yet be deluded.—* Lives—saidst thou—lives!” “ Ay indeed,” 
said the Castellan, ‘but the Baron von Reichenstein is now a Turkish pri- 
soner.” “* Oh, heaven be praised !” cried the enraptured wife, “ his life 
then is yet spared ;” and she fell on her knees, uplifting her clasped hands 
in fervent gratitude to the Giver of all Good for his mercy. Thereafter 
she listened with calm attention to the castellan’s narrative. Reichenstein 
had been placed with a corps which was destined to oppose that of Michael 
Oglu, who was forcing his way with the van of the Turkish army over the 
Sommering mountains. In the heat of the battle the Baron had advanced 
too far ; he was quickly surrounded, and after a brave resistance, taken 
prisoner, and dragged away by the repulsed and fugitive Turks. Intelli- 
— had been subsequently received by means of deserters, that he had 
allen into the power of the Bassa of Belgrade, who, in consequence of his 
severe wounds, had obtained permission to return home, and had taken 
with him to his own country all his prisoners. ‘So then he lives—he is 
at Belgrade,” cried Appollonia, “ and there is hope that I may yet again 
call him mine !” With these words her tears flowed more freely than ever, 
but they were now tears of joy. ‘ 


For the rest of that day she remained shut up in her chamber ; she would 
not speak to any one, nor accept of refreshment, but in the evening the 
castle chaplain was summoned to her presence. ‘To him she explained 
that some affairs of great urgency and importance obliged her to go forth- 
with to the Queen’s Court at Linz, and as the Castellan must attend her 
on the journey, the chaplain should, in their absence, use every means in 
his power, for the due guardianship of the castle. The gray-headed priest, 
not knowing the purpose of her journey, did not venture to remonstrate, 
and only implored that as her affectionate servants and vassals would deeply 
grieve for her absence, she would not long defer her return. With visible 
emotion she then took leave of her domestics, and at the earliest dawn of 
the next day, followed by the old Castellan, and the blessing of all the 
baron’s vassals, she departed, taking with her only her harp, and wearing 
apparel. : 

Meanwhile, the Ritter Von Reichenstein, was obliged to fulfil menial 

_ drudgery as a slave in the gardens of Ibrahim, Bassa of Belgrade. At that 

time it happened that in his harem there prevailed great affliction: Fatima, 
the most beautiful and beloved of his wives, had been driven to distrac- 
tion by the death of her first-born infant child, and the violence of her sor- 
row had given way to an apathy and indifference which amounted to in- 
sanity. The unhappy Ibrahim offered the largest rewards for assistance, 
and tried every method to save his favorite from that uutimely death to 
| which the continuance of her malady would certainly lead. The most 
| skilful physicians had recourse to all expedients of their art, but in vain; 
| so that with an almost broken heart, Ibrahim saw. that she was rapidly 
| sinking into the grave. 

One evening, when he was under the dominion of these painful reflec- 
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tions, it was announced that a Grecian youth had made his appearance at 
Belgrade as a harp-player and singer, with whose music every listener had 
been enraptured, and who begged permission to prove his talents before 
the Bassa. Ibrahim gladly availed himself of the opportunity to obtain 
some diversion from his own gloomy thoughts ; he desired that the stran- 
ger should be admitted forthwith, and was so much delighted with the 
youth’s performance, that as long as the music continued he quite forgot 
his usual sufferings. —Thereafter the question occurred to him, whether 
that magic art which had had such influence over his emotions might not 
also alleviate the malady of his beloved Fatima. He imparted this idea to 
the stranger, who encouraged his hopes, and assured him that many in- 
stances were on record of insane persons being altogether restored to health 
by the power of music. ‘ Should’st thou succeed in this attempt,” cried 
the rejoiced Bassa, ‘‘ then demand what thou wilt—no reward is too great, | 
when the service performed is the preservation of my dearest Fatima.” 
The Greek youth was duly instructed in the cause and symptoms of the 
malady, and undertook its cure. The attempt succeeded even beyond ex- 
pectation. At first he was concealed behind a veranda, and veutured only | 
to sing the most melancholy lays in soft and long protracted notes, to which 
for some time Fatima seemed, as usual, indifferent, but by degrees her at- 
tention was roused, and she listened with visibly increasing interest. While 
the music continued, her beautiful features were once more animated, a 


slight tinge of color rose into her cheeks, and a lambent fire shone in her eyes, | 
but as the tones died away into silence she declined again into her wonted | 


mournful apathy. By degrees she began to watch every word of the youth’s | 
song, which, like the music, was plaintiff and desponding, till her bosom heav- | 
ed, and she wept unconsciously. Thus.the trial was repeated for several | 


successive days, and as often as the hour drew near which was appointed for | 


the musician’s attendance, she expressed anxiety and impatience ; nay, once 
when by some accident he had been detained, she inquired if they intended 
to deprive her of her only remaining consolation. ‘These words were the 
first that she had been heard to utter for many weeks, and from henceforward 


’ ‘ : | 
the Greek, at her request, came earlier and remained longer. By degrees, 


too, he ventured to introduce songs that were less mournful, and the lis- 
tener seemed even more gratified than before, till at length she begged to 
see the wonderful musician by whom she had been thus delighted ; and 
even requested that he would give her instructions in his divine art. He | 
obeyed willingly, and Fatima soon learned a few simple ballads, which she 
practised passionately night and day, thus forgetting her misfortunes, so 
that she was ere long restored to perfect health. 


The Bassa, rejoiced beyond measure at this result, did not fail to send | 


for the musician. ‘ Thou hast fulfilled thy promise,” said he, ‘ now de- 
mand thy reward, in order that I also may behave honorably. Be not 
afraid to ask too much, for Allah has made me rich by his exceeding boun- 
ties, but for the preservation of my best and dearest treasure I am indebted 


to thee.””—* Sir,” answered the youth, “there is in the gardens of your | 


harem a noble German soldier, the Ritter von Reichenstein, a captive who 
now labours there as a slave. It so happens that I have been aaa in- 
debted to his house, and therefore if you are pleased to give up to me the 
liberty of this man, I shall be amply and _ richly rewarded.”—* Take him 
hence, then,”’ said the Bassa, ‘‘ and along with him, if thou wilt, ten thou- 
sand of his fellow soldiers, who have hitherto shared his fate. Moreover, 
it shall not be said that the Bassa Ibrahim sent any man out into the wide 
world to find his way home as a mendicant ; he shall therefore be amply 
provided for; and thou, too, modest youth, shalt not leave my palace un- 
rewarded.”’ Hereupon Ibrahim summoned the overseer of his slaves, com- 
manding him to lead the Greek youth into the prison of the Christians, to 
inform the Baron and his companions that they were free, and present to 
them the noble Greek youth as their deliverer. In vain did the humble 
minstrel strive against this—the Bassa’s resolution was inexorable, ‘ for it 
is no more than justice ,” said he, ‘that these Christian dogs should learn 
to know their benefactor, and offer him due thanks for his disinterested be- , 
nevolence.”’ 

Miserably embarrassed, the young Greek followed the overseer, and en- 
tered a gloomy prison, where the captives were seated on the damp ground, 
strewed with rushes. No sooner had the overseer announced the purpose 
of his message than the overjoyed exiles threw themselves at their de- 
liverer’s feet, even kissed the hem of his garment, and wept in their excess 
of gratitude. ‘ Be thankful to God,” said the youth, ina faultering, scarce 
audible tone, “and may Providence guide you on your homeward journey !” 
“Stay, noble stranger,” cried Reichenstein, as the minstrel would have 
hastily retired—* if you will not listen to our humble protestations of gra- 


titude, yet at least accept from my hands this insignificant ring. Should | 


you, or any of your friends ever come to Germany, and pass near the cas- 


tle of Reichenstein, this little token will open for the traveller a new home, || 


and make him an acknowledged inmate of anoble family, whose last re- 
maining chief you have thus contributed to uphold.’’ ‘We shall meet 
again,’ stammered the youth, with obvious emotion, and taking the ring, 
rushed from the prison as though he dared not trust himself in any further 
colloquy.” 

The Bassa’s promises were faithfully fulfilled. Enriched by valuable 
presents, and attended by a secure escort, Reichenstein, along with his 
companions, left Belgrade. They arrived in safety at the Christian camp, 


and were all most kindly received by King Ferdinand, especially Reichen- , 


stein, who still expressed his wish and resolution to remain with the army. 
“Tn the first place,” answered the king, ‘it is our will and pleasure that 
you should appear before her Majesty at Linz. Should your inclinations 
alter when there, which I hope may be the case, you shall have free leave 
of absence from your military duties; for after the oppressions you have 
undergone, this indulgence is but just and necessary. If, however, your 


determination should remain unshaken, the presence of so brave a soldier | 


as the Baron von Reichenstein will always be welcome to our army.” 


In the royal palace of Linz, after an interval of three years, the baron | 
once more sat in the great hall at the banquet table, though now the party 
was less numerous, consisting only of the Queen, her maids of honor, and 
some old courtiers. He again beheld the same golden frame work of the 
folding doors, and the same red curtain which had formerly risen at the | 


Queen's signal, and afforded the first view of that peerless beauty, whom 
| afterwards he was so fortunate as to call his own. With bitter regret he 
thought of that happy day, and ‘all the fairy visions that had shone so 
brightly, and were now fled for ever. He sighed deeply, and the Queen 
| observing his distress, interrupted his contemplations with the words—“ If 
I interpret your looks aright, that curtain revives recollections of the good 
fortune, which was here unexpectedly prepared for you, and I can well 
explain that sigh with which your longing heart has reverted to home and 
a beloved wife.” A cloud came over Reichenstein’s expressive features, 
and a yet deeper sigh was his only answer. 
| Nay, then, perhaps you have received some disquieting letters,” said 
the Queen, “and I doubt not that Appollonia’s grief at your long ab- 
| sence a 
“ Appollonia’s grief, indeed!” interrupted the baron with bitter irony ; 





|“ your majesty must forgive me if I venture to doubt that any such 


cause ss 


“Nay, nay,” answered the Queen, “we must hear no more of this. I 
shall not allow myself to believe that unworthy suspicions could ever find 
harbor in your bosom. For the present, let us hear minutely how you con- 

'trived to escape from the Turkish prison?” 

The Ritter went through his narrative accordingly. 

“But your deliverer,” observed the Queen ; “that noble-hearted Greek 
—have you then never seen him since your meeting in prison !” 
| Alas, no!’? answered the baron: ‘and the manner in which he then 
| took leave obliges me to fear that I shall never in this world be so happy 
as to see my generous benefactor again, in order to prove how deep and 
sincere is my gratitude.” 

“‘ While there is life there is hope,” said the queen; ‘could you have 
believed, three years ago, that yonder curtain, which you no doubt looked 
on with contempt, concealed the beautiful songstress who was destined to 
be your loving wife! What should you think, if its mystic folds should 
once more expand, and reveal the person of your kind deliverer ?” 
| Your majesty is pleased to jest,” said the baron with a melancholy 
smile. 

‘‘ Let us try,” said the queen, ‘“ whether it is impossible to convert this 
‘infidel ;” and at her signal the curtam was again drawn up. Again he 
|saw the altar from which a bright flame rose and illuminated, not the 
| Austrian arms, but those of the noble house of Reichenstein ; while be- 
‘neath stood the Grecian youth, his large hat slouched over his features, and 
leaning on his harp. 

‘Ts it possible? my deliverer! my benefactor!” cried Reichenstein, and 
then rushed up to the apparition. At thet moment the pilgrim’s hat fell off; 
the gray-colored dress was thrown aside ; and Appollonia smiled with all 
her native loveliness, while tears of joy s\one in her eyes, presented to 
him the ring which he had given as a token 1o the wandering minstrel. 
He stood silent and confounded. 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ said the queen in a solemn voice, “she it was—your affection- 
ate and faithful wife, whom not only the fatigues and dangers of so long a 
journey could deter from her undertaking, to redeem out of wretched 
| thraldom that still beloved husband, who, too haughty to confess the injus- 
| tice of which he had been guilty, had destroyed her happiness and his 
| own.” 

Reichenstein meanwhile throwing himself prostrate on the ground, and 
forgetting all his wonted pride, had hidden his face in the folds of her gar- 
|ment. Appollonia would have raised him up, but he exclaimed vehe- 
_mently, though in a voice broken by his emotion—* Never more dare I lift 
up mine eyes to her whom I have thus injured! No penace, no humilia- 
tion can atone for that guilt which now cleaves to my conscience, and of 





|| which the sad stain will never be effaced.” 


| Nay,” said Appollonia, “ knowest thou not that of all duties in this 
world, there is none more easy for true love than to forgive—that the fond 
heart may indeed be wounded and broken by faults, mistrust and injuries, 
| yet will never thus be alienated from its idol ?” 


| So the happy couple rushed into each other’s embrace, forgetful of the 


spectators and all the world—nor was there one individual present who did 
not sympathise in their emotion ; even the queen herself burst into tears. 
Henceforward, Reichenstein cherished no other pride but that founded on 
the possession of the most beautiful and faithful of wives. The Bassa of 
Belgrade’s gifts might increase his worldly wealth, but not his happiness, for 
in the tried attachment of Appollonia, he had secured the richest of all 
earthly treasures; mutually placing unbounded confidence in each other, 
ae path of life was evermore cheered by sunshine and strewn with 
owers. 
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